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Honda Civic 
presents five 
very impressive 
mileage figures. 

Reading from bottom to top: 

1. 42 miles per gallon? The highest 
mileage of any car sold in America: 
the Honda Civic CVCC 5-speed. Com¬ 
plete with radial tires, fully-reclining 
seats. AM radio, tachometer and rear 
window defroster as standard 
equipment. 

2. The Honda Civic CVCC Wagon. 
All the things you buy a wagon for- 
roomincss and the convenience of a 
huge, easy-lifting hatch on the back. 
Plus the highest mileage of any wagon 
in the country: 39 mpg? 

3. The Honda Civic CVCC Sedan. 
Like all CVCC models, it has the 
Honda CVCC Advanced Stratified 
Charge engine. And good mileage too: 
38 mpg with the 4-speed? 

4. The Honda Civic Sedan. The low¬ 
est price tag in America !-. And 41 mpg* 
with our more conventional 1237cc 
engine and 4-speed transmission. That 
41 mpg is second only to one other car 
in America-our CVCC 5-speed. 

5. The Honda Civic CVCC Hatch¬ 
back: 38 mpg* with the 4-speed. Seats 
four adults and carries a lot more 
cargo than you think. 

They were also impressive in EPA 
lab tests for city driving: All got 28 
mpg, except the Wagon-26 mpg. 

Plus they can run on regular, low-lead 
or no-lead gas; and don’t need a 
catalytic converter. 

The 1975 Honda Civics. The figures 
speak for themselves. 

CVCC and Civic arc Honda Trademarks 
' 1975 American Honda Motor Co., Inc. 

‘Official 1975 KPA lab lesls for highway driving. All 
models 4-speed transmission except *1. 
tBased on a comparison of 1975 manufacturers’ suggested 
retail prices. 1975 Honda Civic I237cc not available inCA. 

HONDA CIVIC 

What the world is coming to. 





















Remember when you were 
in such a hurry to grow older? 


At the time, thirteen seemed like 
a silly age. It was so.. .young. 

And since growing up was 
taking so long, you decided to 
hurry nature along, and become 
Very Mature instantly. 

As it turned out, the years didn’t 
need any hurrying at all. The girl 
above trying to look like a Woman 
is tunv a Woman—and probably 
wondering, like yourself, how she 
got there so fast. 

You can't postpone the future. 

If all that time can fly by so fast, 
imagine how quickly the next 
several years will pass. 

That’s why we’d like to urge you 
to get ready for them. 

And that’s where Metropolitan 
Life can help. 


We don’t just insure your life. We 
help insure your future. 

Let’s say you’re planning to 
send your children to college 
someday. If you take out your own 
Metropolitan policy, that can help 
pay for it. 

Or maybe you’ve chosen a 
career instead, and you have an eye 
on a business of your own 
someday. Your Metropolitan 
insurance can help make that 
possible, too. 

And, of course, men aren’t the 
only people who retire. Women do, 
too. Your Metropolitan insurance 
can help make a secure retirement 
possible, too. 

In fact, two out of every three 
dollars we pay out in benefits go 


to living policyholders to help pay 
for their future. 

She who hesitates 
pays higher premiums. 

At Metropolitan Life, we insure 
over forty million people. We’ve 
been helping people prepare for 
the future for 107 years. But while 
much has changed over that time, 
one fact about personal life 
insurance is always the same: 

The sooner you begin, the less it 
costs every year. 

See your Metropolitan 
representative. Soon. 

Because the future gets closer 
every minute. 

$ Metropolitan 

Where the future is now 
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Sports Illustrated 


Although the women’s movement has 
begun to have a substantial impact on 
sports, some of its partisans still are 
finding the going too slow to suit them. 
Part of the problem may be the pau¬ 
city of heroines in the history of Amer¬ 
ican sport. Almost everyone has a rep¬ 
ertoire of favorite tales about Babe 
Ruth, but who has just one about 
Helen Wills Moody? And how many 
can discourse on Babe Didrikson 
Zaharias? 

“She was unquestionably the great- 



THE TEAM THAT DOUBLE-TEAMED BABE 


est woman athlete we’ve ever had,” says 
Senior Writer Bill Johnson, who along 
with Writer-Reporter Nancy William¬ 
son spent two months combing the 
country to research the three-part se¬ 
ries on Babe that begins on page 112. 

The idea for the series was William¬ 
son’s. “I had been reading her name 
more and more in the course of my 
work on other stories, and realized that 
nobody seemed to know very much 
about her," Williamson says. "I was 
only vaguely aware of her myself, even 
though she was alive when I was in high 
school and I was very interested in 
sports.” 

Johnson readily agreed that the idea 
was worthwhile, and thus the Johnson- 
Williamson team mustered for its sixth 
combined effort since 1969. During that 
period they have joined forces on ar¬ 
ticles ranging from a five-part series 
about the impact that television has 
had on sports to a story on a barn¬ 
storming women's basketball team 


called the All American Red Heads. 

Williamson began their latest project 
by going to Tampa to interview Babe's 
widower, George Zaharias, who had 
just been released from a hospital after 
heart surgery. Zaharias provided a viv¬ 
id introduction to Babe. “Even 
though he was bedridden and told me 
he feared he would never get up again, 
George was still vigorously promoting 
Babe,” says Williamson. Meanwhile, 
Johnson was finding that the existing 
body of literature on Babe was of little 
use. "Most of it is overblown myth and 
legend,” he says. "Babe's autobiogra¬ 
phy is a bomb. It's a perfect press-agent 
job, written in 1955 for the Saturday 
Evening Post. Beyond that you have to 
go to newspaper clips that pay little at¬ 
tention to fact, and children’s books 
that present Babe as a female Horatio 
Alger character. ‘How I listened to ev¬ 
erything my parents said and grew up 
to be a heroine.’ ” 

But after more than 40 interviews 
with people who knew Babe, the truth 
was separated from the legend and a 
profile of a remarkable personality 
emerged. Among Johnson's and Wil¬ 
liamson's more revealing finds was a 
cache of Babe's letters that had been 
stored for years in the attics of two of 
her closest friends. "Some weren't dat¬ 
ed, but from the information in them 
we could tell to the day when they had 
been written,” says Williamson. Anoth¬ 
er discovery was a collection of Babe's 
trophies. They were more or less on dis¬ 
play in the back of Finger’s Furniture 
Store in Beaumont, Texas. “You had 
to sneak by lamp salesmen to see 
them," Johnson says. 

“We really came to like Babe,” says 
Williamson. “If she were alive and 
healthy today, she would te in her 60s 
and still be playing in golf tournaments. 
I don't know if she’d be a standard- 
bearer for Women’s Lib, but I guaran¬ 
tee she’d be as much of a celebrity as 
Billie Jean King.” 
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Delta is an air line run by professionals, 
like Tom Sineath. He has had a busy 
career with Delta. He’s worked in 
cabin service, behind the ticket counter, 
at the boarding gate, handling many 
thousands of travelers. ' • \ '.'.7 

Now Tom is a Delta Passenger Service Agent. / 'Jr 

And he’s ready for anything. A bewildered tourist *=> ; 

who speaks no English. A rock group with a ton of 
instruments. A 14-year-old who lost her purse with her 
ticket in it. 

Tom’s job is helping people get where they’re going. And 
when it comes to people, Tom Sineath~like all the other 




This is Delta's Wide-Rule L-IOII TnStar. an 
SIS million superjet. Cabins are almost 19 feel 
wide. All 2SU seals are two-on-the-aisle. 







«W ORLEANS, 1933. 

In those days words didn't 


; JILL IRELAND • STROTHER MARTIN- . tRt ,,u 

BRYAN GIN DOFF and BRUCF HEN5TELL' 5n„b» BRYAN GINDOFFand BRUCE NENSIELL 
Music b, BARRY deVORZON • noducec b ,LAWRENCE GORDON ■ ucccdb» WALTER NILL 

Jduciiori Services by Claridge ‘ '■ p Gl"E;^Sl 

Coming Soon to a Theatre Near You! 


COLUMBIA PICTURES PRESENTS 

A LAWRENCE GORDON Production 


HARD TIMES 



















TIME 


[|[jj proudly presents a magnificent tribute to our great country 


THE iim HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 



A lavishly illustrated journey through two centuries of struggle and triumph. 


America is a great 
country! Look at our 
history ! There is so 
much of which we the 
people can be proud . . . the intrepid ven¬ 
ture into a new continent ... the valiant 
struggle for independence . . our contin¬ 
uing fight to stay free! Now. on the occa¬ 
sion of our Bicentennial, Time-Life Books 
pays tribute to our noble heritage by por¬ 
traying the whole American story. Not as 
a recital of names, dates, battles, treaties. 
But as the intensely human story of people 
. . . pilgrims, trappers, gunftghters. home¬ 
steaders, immigrants . . . men and women 
whose unswerving commitment to freedom 
and democracy truly made our nation "the 
land of the free and the home of the brave," 
The Life History of the Unileti States 
uses the picture-story techniques for which 
Time-Life Books are famous. Stunning 
paintings and photographs - compelling 


writing . . , fascinating facts and anecdotes 
that bring the story of America to vivid 
life. You'll meet such people as: 

• John Hancock, signing the Declaration 
of Independence in letters large enough 
“for the English to read without spec¬ 
tacles." 

• Chief Justice John Marshall, who de¬ 
fined judicial distinction as “the ability to 
look a lawyer straight in the eyes for two 
hours and not hear a damned word he 
says." 

• Belva Lockwood, first woman on a pres¬ 
idential ballot, who called for "domestic 
insurrection" to win the vote for women. 

• Rough Rider Teddy Roosevelt, whose 
only fear while charging up San Juan Hill 
was that he might lose his glasses (so he 
carried 12 extra pairs). 

In order to do justice to America's 
grand past, the Editors of Time-Liff. 


Books called upon outstanding historians 
to write about the periods they know best. 
Then the Editors searched museums, li¬ 
braries. archives and private collections 
for some \000 photographs, woodcuts and 
paintings, many in full color, which would 
best recreate the feel of the past. 

free for 10 days. 

The result is a rich, colorful library which 
belongs in the home of every American 
family who cares about our heritage as our 
nation nears its 200th birthday. And the 
volumes may be easily collected at our low 
price. Sec insert card for details — then 
mail it to examine Volume 1 free for 10 
days. If card is missing, write Time-Life 
Books. Time & Life Building. Chicago. 
Illinois 60611. 










Royal puts the 


Royal’s 1-second ribbon color change vs. 
the competitor’s 3-second ribbon color change. 

Our leading competitor, who features a cartridge ribbon, 
claims that you can change ribbons...from color to 
color, if you like... in 3 seconds. But when you are using 
a two-color ribbon (red and black, for example) on the 
Royal total-electric portable, you can change colors back 
and forth in just one second, with the mere flick of a 
switch! And you can get all the colors you’ll ever need 
with conventional ribbons, too. 



The 3-second white-out vs. the 
competitor’s 9-second white-out. 

One of the competitor’s available ribbon 
cartridges incorporates a correction tape. If 
you’re fast, you can change from the color 
ribbon you're using to the correction ribbon, 
make the correction, then change back to the 
typing ribbon, in a total of about 9 seconds. 
But using normal correction paper with the 
Royal electric takes only about three seconds. 
You can decide for yourself which is easier 
in actual use. 



Which do you change more often- 
the ribbon or the margins? 

We’re sure the answer to this question is universally simple; 
you usually change margins several times a day. and even 
in frequent usage you change typewriter ribbons several 
times a year The cartridge ribbon certainly makes ribbon¬ 
changing easier, but Royal’s exclusive Magic® Margins 
are far easier and faster to use than the manual margin 
sets found on all of our leading competitor’s portables. 

In total elapsed time saved, Royal wins...hands down! 
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ribbon in its place. 

At 160 words per minute, Royal’s 
Medallion and Centurion are two of the 
world’s fastest typewriters. 

When it comes to fast, smooth typing, the Royal is still the 
World's Champion. One of the reasons is that the Royal 
Medallion and Centurion are totalise lectric portables. This 
includes the ribbon, which has an electric drive; it moves 
faster so you can type faster. 



Now, don’t you want a typewriter 
with a lot of great features, rather than one 
that only features a ribbon? 


We’re the first ones to admit that the cartridge 
ribbon is a convenient feature. But it isn't 
enough reason to buy an electric typewriter. 
Whereas the competitor’s advertising talks 
about their cartridge, we at Royal have a lot 
more to talk about. We’re selling not a feature 
but all the features of the world’s finest total- 
electric portables. Doesn’t that kind of 
confidence speak for itself? 


At Royal, we feature 
the total-electric 
typewriter, [g ^ 

Litton 



1 Electric Carriage 
Return 

2 Electric Back Space 
3. Electric Repeat 

Back Space 
4 Electric Repeat 
Forward Space 


5 Electric Repeat 
Space-Up 

6 Electric Repeat 
(x)(.)(-) ( _) 

7 Electric Touch 
Tabulation 

8 Electric Reset 
Control 


9 Electric Ribbon Drive 

10 Automatic Margin Set 

11 Two-way Segment Lock 

12 Impression Regulator 
13. Wide-Range Touch 

Adjustment 

14 Vertical Half Spacing 

15 Removable Platen 


$ 20,000 $ 20,000 $ 200,000 


in scholarship 
cash awards! 


in Scholarship 
Searches! 


FREE 
at your 

in valuable participating 

Cash For Colle ge books! Royal dealer. 



















Why settle for an imitation Grand Prix when we’ve just made 


Pontiac's Grand Prix has always been a leader. In 
styling. In personal comfort. In performance. 

But for 1976, it leads in another way ...with a new, 
more affordable price. 

Which means now you can own Grand Prix quality 
for what you'd pay for a mid-sized imitation. 

You can have that classic Grand Prix styling. Dra¬ 
matic new grille. Formal rectangular headlamps. 


You can have Grand Prix's many personal comforts 
Deep foam seats. Rich upholsteries. Custom cushioi 
steering wheel. Electric clock. And much, much mor» 
And you can have that great Grand Prix perfo 
mance. A 350 V-8. And Pontiac's famed Radial Tuneci 
Suspension. 

Ready for the real thing? If s waiting for you at you r 
Pontiac dealer's now. 


•Base manufacturer’s suggested retail price including dealer new-vehicle preparation charges. State and local taxes, available equipment and destinatil 

sport mirrors $29.00 and upright front bumper guard* $ 








ne real thing so affordable! 1976 Pontiac Grand Prix $4798.* 


PONTIAC 


It stands for quality. Value. A sense of responsi¬ 
bility. To you and your needs. □ It stands for 
innovation. In out products. In eve^ facet of out 
business. □ Perhaps most important, it stands for 



The Mark of Great Cars. 

every Pontiac owner deserves to get his money's 
worth. □ Every Pontiac must live up to the mark. 
Anything less would be less than a great car. And 
Pontiac exists to produce great cars. □ The Wide- 


integrity. Never to compromise our philosophy that Track people wouldn't have it any other way. 


irges are additional. Price does not include the following available equipment shown; deluxe 15' wheel covers $32.00. whitewall tires $37.00. body-colored 
Sue your California Pontiac dealer for applicable prices 














Rare taste. 
Either you have it. 
Or you don't. 


BeaKfAiK 

by JONATHAN YARDIEY 


REGGIE JACKSON TELLS A SECRET ABOUT 
BOWIE AND A BOTTLE OF CHAMPAGNE 
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m-c: 


RARE 


SCOTCH 


Yes, the whiskies in J & B are rare indeed. But the 
essence of J & B Rare Scotch is in our uncompromising 
quest for perfection. For more than 100 years, no one 
has ever matched the rare taste of J & B. And never will. 
That's why J & B has it. Ard always will. 


86 Prool Blended Scotch Whisky © 1975 Paddington Corp., N.Y. 


One of the more memorable moments of the 
1974 World Series occurxd after all the ac¬ 
tion on the field had concluded. The Oak¬ 
land A*s were gathered in a moment of high 
solemnity: the prescnta.ion of their third 
straight championship trophy by Commis¬ 
sioner Bowie Kuhn. Suddenly, before the 
assembled reporters, TV cameramen and as¬ 
sorted hangers-on, Reggie Jackson uncorked 
a bottle of champagne, slopped its contents 
all over the astonished commissioner—and 
kissed him on the cheek for good measure. 

It was a delicious scene: executive pom¬ 
posity receiving its just deserts. But it was 
not, apparently, spontaneous. We are now 
told, by Jackson himself, that he had ar¬ 
ranged the gag with none other than his 
persistent adversary, Charles O. Finley, own¬ 
er of the A's and baseball's most notori¬ 
ous, vociferous Kuhnophobc. This is one 
of many anecdotes in Reggie : A Season with 
a Superstar (Playboy Press, S9.50), by Jack- 
son with Bill Libby. Tfc book is more or 
less a diary of the '74 season, taped by Jack- 
son and shaped into book form by Libby, 
a veteran at such matters. It's a sports book 
of the new style, laced with four-letter words 
and coy references to Jackson's amorous 
conquests and rather transparently deter¬ 
mined efforts to be controversial, but it's 
fun all the same. 

For two reasons. One is Jackson himself, 
who is by now rccogni/cd as one of the most 
attractive, intelligent and outspoken people 
in sport. The other is the A’s, a volatile com¬ 
bination of personalities made all the more 
so by the maddening vet somehow entertain¬ 
ing presence of Charlie Finley, the Mahat¬ 
ma of Megalomania. 

Nineteen seventy-four was a good season 
for A's-watching. It began with the general 
confusion caused by bitter salary arbitrations 
and the replacement of Dick Williams as 
manager by Alvin Dark; it continued with a 
running series of locker-room fights: it end¬ 
ed with still another blow to the skeptics, a 
thumping conquest of the Dodgers. 

Jackson is a sharp observer, and a lot of 
his inside poop will be grist for the Hot 
Stove League. At times his self-congratu¬ 
lations get wearisome, but they are balanced 
by his generous assessments of teammates 
and opponents, even by a few kind words 
for Finley and Dark. I was a Jackson fan 
before 1 read the book, and I remain one; 
in the world of sports books, that's some¬ 
thing of a compliment. END 
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Home is where the head is. And 
nowadays, civilized people often feel 
most at home away from civilization. 

The problem arises when you 
want to listen to more than the call of 
the wild. You can’t boogie in the 
boonies without good music. 

The solution arises when you 
buy the "true stereo” CF-550A 
portable Cassette-Corder/FM Stereo- 
FM/AM Radio, from Sony. 

"A true stereo cassette 
portable?!'you politely inquire. 
Bewareof imitations. A lot of cassette 
portables take stereo tapes, jigger the 
sound around and zing it out through 
one speaker. 


It’s quite a stunt to get stereo 
from one speaker. The CF-550A has 
four. The CF-550A also has the 
advanced circuitry you need to play 
thenewCrO/ tapes (highs so nice 
they'll probably be illegal soon). 

It has full record/playback 
capability (two microphones, yet), so 
you can record your own music and 
bring it with you. It’ll run on almost 
anything not outlawed by the 18th 
Amendment: AC, DC, its own built-in 
batteries, even a car cigarette I ighter. 

And the CF-550A is a Sony 
portable. Which means you can 
actually carry it. Anywhere. By 
yourself. 


I n the Sony tradition, the 
CF-550A offers a dandy set of specs 
and a sound that will take your 
breath away. 

Also in the Sony tradition, we'll 
save our breath and merely suggest 
that you hike into your Sony dealer 
fora listen. 

After all, when you’re buying 
stereo, that’s the only way to tell the 
forest from the trees. 

“IT’S A SONY” 




Two guesses which 

Your business insurance policies. 



s \S?A* ct 


offers more coverage. 


Nationwide’s new Business Owners Package Policy. 



Nationwide’s new Business Owners 
Package Policy* is just about all the 
property and liability insurance your busi¬ 
ness needs. 

Forty or more different kinds of 
coverage. All in one neat, simple policy. 
Handled by one agent and one company, 
with local claims service. 

The policy protects your business 
against all the usual perils. Fire, wind storm, 
liability and crime. 

But it oilers many other kinds of pro¬ 
tection as well. Like damage to business 
vehicles and outdoor signs. Inflation pro¬ 
tection. And automat ic coverage for newly 
acquired property. 

Approved in most states; permission applied tor in others. 

Not available in Miss . N.C. and Texas. 


You may save money, too. 

Nationwide’s Business Owners Package 
Policy lets you t ake advantage of insur¬ 
ance discounts. Which means you could 
cut your monthly premiums. 

You could also save money on adminis¬ 
trative expenses. Because the less policies 
you have, the less t ime you’ll need to spend 
with them. 

Nationwide’s new Business Owners 
Package Policy. Guess it would be worth 
looking into. 

Call a Nationwide agent today. 

NATIONWIDE 
INSURANCE 

Nationwide is on your side 



Nationwide Mutual Insurance Co. • Nationwide Mutual Fire Insurance Co. • Home office: Columbus. Ohio 
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We really move our tail for you. 

CONTINENTAL AIRLINES 


The Proud Bird with the Golden Tail. 


Continental moves its tail to: Colorado Springs. Denver. El Paso, Burbank. Honolulu. Kansas City, Los Angeles and Ontario. 


We move our tail for businessmen 
like nobodys business. 


On our roomy DC-lOs you can relax in our First Class lounge with a buffet. 

And with our convenient Same Day Service schedules, you can travel out and back the same day. 
For information or reservations, call your company travel department, 
your travel agent or Continental Airlines. 

We know that giving you great service is just good business. 


Cut delays when picking up your ticket 
at the counter, with our high-speed ticketing. 


Get convenient carry-on storage on all our aircraft 
and fold-down middle seats on our spacious 727's. 


Enjoy filmed variety, 
like old time newsreels 
on our wide DC-10 screen, 
plus audio stereo 
entertainment 
on all our planes 
.all at no extra 
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Call our 
Sonic Reservations 
System to reserve 
seat and a rental car 
at the same time. 














What makes Canadian Club and VO. good, 
makes O. F. C. better. 



J3ottlcil 


Time is what makes 
good, better. 

That’s why every drop 
of O.F.C. Prime Canadian 
Whisky is aged for a full 
eight years. 

Canadian Club and V.O. 
are aged only six years. 
Check the labels. 

But two years is more 
than just a difference you 
can read on a label. You 
can taste it in a glass. 

So why settle for good, 
when there’s better? Enjoy 
Bottled-in-Canada O.F.C. 

Canadian 

O.FC. 

It’s two years better. 



Aged 8 years 
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by MARTHA SMILGIS 


WHICH WITCH? A LOOK AT THE MAGIC 
MARKET FOR TEAMS THAT NEED MIRACLES 


The Baltimore Orioles had reason last week¬ 
end to file a malpractice suit against witch 
doctor John Agunga of Kenya, who was 
hired to put the whammy on the Boston Red 
Sox. But for awhile it seemed there was some¬ 
thing to the mumbo jumbo. No sooner had 
the spell been cast than the Orioles began to 
win (7 of 10) and the Sox began to lose. First, 
it was to the Brewers. Next Boston lost Jim 
Rice, its fine rookie, when his left hand was 
broken by a pitch. Inexplicably, Luis Tiant's 
back began stiffening. Bill Lee had elbow 
twinges and Rick Wise had trouble throw¬ 
ing curves. 

Then the rains came, diluting the hex, 
and by Sunday Baltimore was washed up. 
What had gone wrong? Was the makeshift 
witch doctor hired by the Sox (for the S2.25 
price of admission to the ball park) a more 
potent force than Agunga (who cost S168, 
two cases of beer and a batch of Oriole T 
shirts)? It seemed unlikely. The Bostonian 
had appeared draped in a Persian rug with 
an aluminum foil spear. His dervish danc¬ 
ing on the roof of the Oriole dugout was 
amateurish. In contrast, Agunga is Africa's 
leading witch doctor, a man as highly re¬ 
spected as the best barrister or surgeon in 
Nairobi. 1 le is not, as most would suspect, 
a hyperkinetic figure in a hideous wooden 
mask swinging monkey skulls and brandish¬ 
ing a fly whisk. Instead, he is a dapper 42- 
ycar-old with a Clark Gable mustache whose 
one exotic touch is a dead wagtail pinned 
to his blue beret. (When the Orioles were 
eliminated last Saturday, they belatedly 
questioned the symbolic significance of this 
dead bird so conspicuously worn.) Agunga 
attires himself in an embroidered waistcoat 
instead of leopard skins, and in Levi’s, not 
an ostrich-feather skirt. 

Sorcery represents only 25% of Agunga's 
trade. He also specializes in curing barren¬ 
ness in women, eye diseases and whooping 
cough; he brews love potions, professes to 
be able to alter the sex of unborn children 
and casts spells to change the ways of nag¬ 
ging wives or errant lovers. 

Agunga's consulting room in the Nairobi 
suburb of Kaloleni (he makes house calls on 
request) is close by the sports stadium that 
has been the scene of many of his soccer tri¬ 
umphs. The room is packed with the mys¬ 
terious paraphernalia of his craft—a gnarled 
stick made from twin root, gazelle horns 
filled with the black and brown powders of 
crushed and burned seeds, baboon bones, 
snakeskins, chicken and eagle feathers and 
an 1895 Kenya penny which he inherited 


from his grandfather (Agunga comes from 
a long line of witch doctors). One of his most 
powerful objects of magic was the mummi¬ 
fied hand of a mountain gorilla, which he 
dispatched to the Orioles “to insure accu¬ 
racy in catching the ball.” 

In Africa witchcraft fees are included in a 
soccer team's budget and may total as much 
as S6,000 annually. A team may employ as 
many as 10 sorcerers in the course of a sea¬ 
son. A witch doctor with a fine reputation 
like Agunga or his chief rival, SharilT Abu- 
bakar Omar, who operates close by in Ki- 
bera, may command as much as $300 for 
touching a player's legs or making a gesture 
toward an opponent's goal. Some witch doc¬ 
tors are reputed to be able to make a ball dis¬ 
appear in play or turn into a snake. Badly 
beaten goalkeepers have complained of see¬ 
ing cobras attacking them in the course of a 
match. The more powerful the charm, the 
more expensive the potion. A brew made 
from granulated hooves of wild animals, 
cat's fur and human fingernails is sometimes 
prescribed and team members will down this 
much as U.S. athletes drink Gatoradc. 

Soccer clubs prefer older, more experi¬ 
enced witch doctors who take pride in their 
work and are anxious to maintain a good 
reputation: younger men tend to be get-rich- 
quick charlatans who charge high fees for 
botched jobs. Payment is made on prescrip¬ 
tion, and is not refundable if a team loses. 

Agunga had to resort to unusual methods 
to cast his spell on the Sox. All he had to 
work with was a ball signed by the Boston 
players, a glossy team photograph and one 
of Carl Yazstremski's caps. Agunga sprin¬ 
kled the ball and photo with herbal ashes as 
he chanted softly in Swahili. The cap was 
likewise consecrated with hanks of monkey 
hair and pulverized bird beak. Then Agun¬ 
ga wrapped all three in papyrus, tied it with 
hemp twine and attached the gorilla's paw. 
For good measure, he played his magical pi¬ 
ano, a crude instrument made of thorn tree 
wood and metal prongs. 

He dispatched abracadabras, poultices, 
and nostrums to the Orioles and warned 
them to respect certain taboos. All players 
were to abstain from meat seven hours be¬ 
fore each game, cut down their intake of 
sweets, add one new motion to their warm¬ 
up procedure—such as coming onto the field 
from a different direction—and refrain from 
sex 12 hours before each game. The Orioles 
insist that they followed these prescriptions 
and prohibitions to the letter. As one put it, 
“We spent the night before games dutifully 
reading The Joy of Hex." 

So what went wrong? Agunga says an Ori¬ 
ole must have broken the taboo. 

Though the Orioles fizzled, wizardry still 
may triumph. It is rumored that the Mon¬ 
treal Expos want to hire a full-time witch 
doctor next season. END 
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shampooing 
doesn’t 
do much 
for 

dandruff 

if you’re using the wrong 
shampoo. 

Most shampoos contain no medi¬ 
cation for dandruff. Problem dan¬ 
druff requires special medication. 
Medication to penetrate, loosen, 
and remove scales as it washes 
away excess oil. Sebulex’ Sham¬ 
poo starts controlling oiliness, 
itching, and scaling with the first 
treatment. Once symptoms are 
fully arrested, shampooing with 
Sebulex once or twice a week can 
keep them under control. 
Sebulex' medicated shampoo 
leaves hair soft and manageable 
as it controls problem dandruff. 
Available at drug counters in 4 and 
8 fl. oz. bottles and Sebulex® 
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TIED UP AGAIN 

Last week it was suggested here that long- 
awaited progress in the National Foot¬ 
ball League’s interminable labor dispute 
might come about if a degree of mutual 
respect were to be shown by players and 
owners. For awhile such respect seemed 
suddenly evident: in what sounded like 
a big step forward the owners assured the 
players that a reasonable contract would 
be submitted for their approval, and the 
players in turn agreed to go back to 
work—which is to say, play the opening 
games of the season—while they waited 
for the new offer to be made. 

That’s about as far as the respect went. 
The owners did submit a contract, de¬ 
claring that the provisions in it were 
"total and complete,” whatever that 
means. Sargent Karch, the owners’ man, 
said, "We’ve given them our best shot. I 
don’t see how the players can turn it 
down." 

That Karch was being cynical, or at 
least unrealistic, is shown by the play¬ 
ers’ overwhelmingly negative reaction to 
the "best shot.” Even the Buffalo Bills 
and the Houston Oilers, who earlier had 
been antistrike, and in the Bills' case anti¬ 
union, voted immediately and almost 
unanimously (85-1) against it. 

But the players’ militant anticontract 
vote was a bit misleading, too. Top peo¬ 
ple in the Players Association had made 
it clear that a vote against the contract 
was not a vote to strike. Some players 
may have wanted to strike, but most 
wanted to avoid such drastic action while 
expressing their displeasure with the new 
offer—and go on playing. 

It’s hard to blame them. A 15-day 
walkout in an ordinary industry might 
cost a worker a couple of weeks’ wages; 
a similar strike in pro football could 
wipe out as many as three games, which 
means three-fourteenths, or more than 
20%, of a player’s annual salary. A long 
strike could take a lot of bread out of a 
short career. And the owners—despite 
Commissioner Pete Rozelle's protesta¬ 
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tions that “there will always be a need 
for a union” in pro football—don't need 
or even want a contract as long as games 
take place and tickets arc sold. So the 
status quo continues—games being 
played, players being paid—with the 
sparring going on and on. 

AND OUT IN RIGHT FIELD 

Baseball isn't in the best of shape, either, 
on the labor front. (Can you remember 
when people talked about batting aver¬ 
ages and last-minute field goals instead 
of contracts and negotiations?) Marvin 
Miller, who runs the Baseball Players' 
Association, says he is not at all optimis¬ 
tic about a new basic agreement being 
reached before the old one expires on 
Dec. 31. "We're getting nowhere,” says 
Miller. "It is becoming perfectly clear 
that [the owners] want to create a crisis. 
Don't ask me why.” He hints that the 
baseball owners have been watching the 
NFL owners and feel they can create 
splits in the baseball union similar to 
those that have appeared in football’s. 

"There’s all the difference in the world 
between the two," Miller says. "If the 
baseball owners don't sec it, that’s too 
bad." 

AND IN THE HOOP 

You didn’t think we would overlook pro 
basketball’s labor news, did you? The sit¬ 
uation is normal. "Negotiations have 
broken down,” Coach Tom Heinsohn of 
the Boston Celtics said not long ago, 
"and there is no move to reopen talks. 
Very little has been said about a strike, 
but we may well have one.” 

What else is new? 

AND BEYOND THE BLUE LINE 

Labor disputes in hockey are somewhat 
different. They usually involve one labor¬ 
er, a defenseman, say, belting another 
laborer, perhaps a winger, in the chops. 
Fighting on the ice has always been a part 
of hockey, but during the last few years, 
particularly with the spectacular success 


of the brawling, aggressive Philadelphia 
Flyers, it has gotten out of hand. After 
last season, you will recall, Dave Forbes 
of the Boston Bruins stood trial in Min¬ 
neapolis for assaulting Henry Boucha of 
the Minnesota North Stars and he came 
to within a few votes on a hung jury of 
being convicted. 

Now NHL President Clarence Camp¬ 
bell has lowered the boom. Last week he 
levied fines totaling S9,050 against play¬ 
ers on four teams for brawling in exhi¬ 
bition games. In exhibition games, please 
note. And Campbell said further disci¬ 
plinary action might be taken. 

Why the sudden concern? Part ofit cer¬ 
tainly has to do with fear of more play¬ 
ers being prosecuted, since hockey can¬ 
not afford to be hauled repeatedly into 
court on criminal charges. But there is 
probably another factor. 

For a long while the NHL has given 
tacit approval to the mauling that so fre¬ 
quently stops action and leaves the ice 
littered with gloves, sticks, players and 
boredom. Presumably, the league, excit¬ 
ed by the presence of television, decided 
that lots of fights would not be so bad— 
they would attract lots of TV viewers. But 
it did not work out that way. Indeed, 
NBC-TV has dropped its national cov¬ 
erage of the sport. 

Perhaps what has happened is that 
hockey leaders have recognized at long 
last that the fierce. Tough skill of their 
game is what appeals to the true sports 
fan, not unrestrained brutality. 

COLORFAST 

Tennis balls began to change color about 
20 years ago when a serious attempt was 
made to introduce yellow as a supple¬ 
ment to, if not a substitute for, white. 
"But we didn't have the correct bright¬ 
ness," says John J. Wall, an executive of 
Albany International Corp., the world’s 
largest manufacturer of the felt that is 
used on tennis balls, "and the idea died 
after six months.” 

Albany International, which made 
enough felt last year to cover 100 mil¬ 
lion tennis balls, kept looking for some 
way to make tennis zingier—this was be¬ 
fore brightly colored shirts and shorts 
were permitted on court—and about nine 
years ago came up with a new imported 
dyestuff that did the job. Now yellow ten¬ 
nis balls are all over the place, and a new 
orange ball is becoming popular, too. In 
time, Wall says, sales of the traditional 

continued 
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“How I lost 1400 mg. 

of ‘tar’ the first week., 
without losing 
out on taste.” 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
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white ball will diminish to only about 
10% of the total market. 

Albany has also experimented with 
blue and green, and a few years back pro¬ 
duced a batch of fuchsia balls. "They 
sold for about two years," Wall says, 
"and that was that. The colors were not 
fluorescent enough. The ball didn't shine 
well.” 

Some players Imbued vritiv patriotic 
fervor have asked if a red-white-and-blue 
ball could be produced to mark the Bi¬ 
centennial. "We made a rcd-and-blue 
ball with white seams some time ago,” 
Wall says. "Demand wasn't much, but 
if the Bicentennial arouses interest in it 
we could easily turn it out again." 

Think of the possibilities. In Davis 
Cup play, for instance, the U.S. could 
use the red-white-and-blue ball when it 
served, the Russians a solid red one, the 
Irish (do the Irish play tennis?) a bright 
green. 

IT’S THE BERRIES 

All right, put down the steak, forget the 
hamburger, knock off the veal. A vigor¬ 
ous action group called Un-Meat Sports 



of Akron has taken the bull by the horns 
and gone to the meat of the problem. 
Flesh and fowl are not the stuff athletes 
are made of, says Un-Meat: vegetables 
are. Meat-eating athletes have an aver¬ 
age pulse rate of about 72, Un-Meat 
claims, vegetarians only 58. Tests at 
Loma Linda University in California re¬ 
portedly showed that vegetarians had 
much greater endurance than meat eat¬ 
ers in running, lifting weights and so on. 
Vegetarians at Yale did three times as 
many deep knee bends as meat-eating 
Yale football players (Yale football play¬ 


ers eat meat?). Un-Meat says vegetarian 
athletes include swimmers Johnny Weiss¬ 
muller and Murray Rose, basketball 
players Bill Walton and Connie Haw¬ 
kins, pro football Linebacker Ray May, 
major league Pitcher Bill Lee. 

Look at the ox, says Un-Meat. Look 
at the elephant, the workhorse. All veg¬ 
etarians and all strong as a. well. lion. 
Look a\ the great apes, eating fruit and 
berries and avoiding "dead flesh," as the 
vegetarians call it. And then look at meat 
caters like lions and tigers. What they do 
most of the lime is lie around in the sun 
digesting their meals. 

Uh, hold it, Un-Meat. Maybe you’d 
better scratch that last argument. Not 
that we have anything against munching 
oats or picking berries, but lying around 
in the sun after a good meal doesn't 
sound all that bad. 

VOLUNTEER AN ANSWER 

Over the past 50 years, from 1925 
through 1974, what college team has the 
best regular-season won-and-lost record? 
Notre Dame? Ohio State? Alabama? 
USC? Oklahoma? Close, all of them, but 
the best—believe it or not—is Tennessee. 
An NCAA report says the Vols (359 
wins, 103 losses, 26 ties, a .762 win per¬ 
centage) are just ahead of Alabama (358- 
105-23, .760) with Notre Dame (355-108- 
21, .755), Ohio State (308-110-22, .725), 
Oklahoma (333-125-27, .714) and USC 
(341-133-32, .706) trailing after. 

DARK VICTORY 

Florida has a new tie-breaker rule for 
high school football. If two teams arc tied 
after regulation play, acoin toss gives one 
possession of the ball at the 50-yard line 
and it runs a play. The other team takes 
over at the new line of scrimmage, and it 
runs a play. Then the first team gets the 
ball again, and so on, until each runs four 
plays. At that point the one that has 
pushed the ball into the other's territory 
is awarded one point and the game. If 
the ball is precisely on the 50, eight more 
plays are run off. If one team scores 
(touchdowns only; field-goal attempts 
are not allowed), the other starts again 
at the 50. Coaches generally despise the 
new rule and take pains to point out its 
weaknesses (in most cases a defensive 
player would be a fool to intercept a for¬ 
ward pass, for example). 

Needless to say, the tie-breaker has 
caused a bit of confusion, but nothing 


to compare with what happened when 
two Miami high schools met in a close- 
fought game one night in the Orange 
Bowl. Coral Gables and Palmetto strug¬ 
gled to a 0-0 tie in regulation time. Enter 
the new "penetration" tie-breaker. Pal¬ 
metto gained two yards. Coral Gables 
was held to no gain. Palmetto gained four 
more to the 44. Coral Gables' ball again. 
Quarterback Ed Angelo pitched out to 
Halfback Cyril Brown, w ho stopped sud¬ 
denly, whirled and threw the ball back 
toward Angelo. And the lights went out. 

Total chaos. The crowd of 5.800 lit 
matches and lighters and made torches 
out of programs. In the dim light from 
the stands the officials finally located An¬ 
gelo—in the end zone with the football. 
"I scored," he said. Palmetto screamed. 
The officials ruled the play was dead 
when the lights went out. "We was 
robbed," Coral Gables moaned. 

The lights did not come on again that 
night (a transformer and a cable had 
failed, causing fuses to pop all over the 
place) and resumption of the penetra¬ 
tion—Coral Gables’ ball on its own 44, 
five plays to go for both teams—'had to 
be postponed until November. That 
should give critics of the rule almost 
enough time to marshal their calm, con¬ 
sidered objections to it. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Howard Stevens, 5' 5', 165-pound Bal¬ 
timore Colt kick returner: "I'm not 
small. I'm short. If I were six feet. I'd 
weigh 220 pounds." 

• Don Cherry, Boston Bruin coach, asked 
if he missed Bobby Orr, who underwent 
knee surgery: "I even miss him on the 
team bus.” 

• Gene Upshaw, Oakland Raider guard, 
after going against the Miami Dolphins' 
patched-up defense, which was minus 
Nick Buoniconti, Dick Anderson and 
Bill Stanfill: "1 guess you can start call¬ 
ing it the No-Name Defense again." 

• Alex Agasc, Purdue football coach, to 
second-guessing fans: "If you really want 
to advise me, do it on Saturday afternoon 
between one and four o'clock. And 
you've got 25 seconds to do it, between 
plays. Not on Monday. I know the right 
thing to do on Monday." 

• George Allen, the Washington Red¬ 

skins' energetic coach, asked what am¬ 
bitions he still had: "I want to coach a 
college team and a professional team at 
the same time." end 
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Continental design is as evident in the quiet, 
comfortable ride as in the elegance of this 
deeply padded coach roof option, with distinc¬ 
tive crown molding and frenched rear window. 
This new coach roof is exclusive to the 
Town Car and Town Coupe. 
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IN THE 
EYE 
OF THE 
STORM 

•• 


R ains of near-Biblical persistence added nature’s wrath 
last week to the autumnal anxiety Boston Red Sox fans 
arc heir to. But there, calm center of the disturbance, stood 
old Luis Tiant, fogging them in at Fenway. By shutting out 
the Indians Friday night, he began the final dismantling of 
Baltimore's frail hopes. One day later New England's ten- 
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sion came to an end; the divisional title was Boston's. 

Or was the anguish just beginning? Heading east to open 
the playoffs against the Red Sox are the world champion 
A’s. And having been in this position so often, Oakland 
has something to tell bumptious Boston. ‘‘When we're in 
the playoffs." says Team Captain Sal Bando, “1 find my¬ 


self waking up in the middle of the night, worrying. I never 
do that during the season or the World Series. Lots of the 
guys can’t even cat during the playoffs." Says Reggie Jack- 
son: ‘‘The playoffs ain't the same game. The balls aren’t 
the same balls, the bats aren't the same length, it's further 
between the bases.” For what lies ahead, turn the page. 
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AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Boston pits its youth, esprit de Fenway and momentum against 
the ordnance, speed and postseasoning of the world champions 

by RON FIMRITE 



The Red Sox are a gallant, indomitable 
and exciting team, but they will be con¬ 
fronting the world champions sorely 
handicapped. Near the end of a season 
in which so many of the breaks came their 
way, they suffered a bad one—Jim Rice's 
left hand. Rice was batting .309, had hit 
22 home runs and had driven in 102 runs. 
He would have been a cinch for Rookie 
of the Year had he not been a teammate 
of Fred Lynn, who will surely win it. 
Lynn and Rice gave the Red Sox con¬ 
tiguous batting power unrivaled in the 
league. With Dwight Evans they formed 
a young outfield that some vintage Bos¬ 
tonians dared even compare with the leg¬ 
endary trio of Duffy Lewis, Tris Speak¬ 
er and Harry Hooper. Evans, who will 
not be 24 until next month, is the elder 
statesman, so the future, even the imme¬ 
diate future, fairly shone on the horizon. 

Although Rice is disarmed there are 
still some big guns left; it is just that with¬ 
out your best weapons you play Oakland 
at your peril. Lynn is certainly a pistol, 
though. The former USC star enjoyed a 
rookie season that compares favorably 


with the best in history. He hit .331, drove 
in 105 runs and scored 103 while playing 
center field with the energy and grace of 
a young Joe DiMaggio. Although Lynn 
will be subject to an unaccustomed level 
of pressure in the playoffs, chances are it 
will not affect his play, since he is no¬ 
tably imperturbable. He has even affront¬ 
ed baseball canon by dismissing “expe¬ 
rience" as an overrated quality. 

The brilliant and fragile catcher, Carl¬ 
ton Fisk, had a productive year at the 
plate when he was not licking his multi¬ 
ple wounds, and Carl Yastrzemski, at 36, 
remains a valuable asset in the clutch. 
Second Baseman Denny Doyle, rescued 
from the lowly California Angels, re¬ 
sponded with his best year at bat and in 
the field, and Cecil Cooper, used primar¬ 
ily as a designated hitter, has hit .311 de¬ 
spite head and hamstring injuries. Third 
Baseman Rico Petrocelli, troubled for 
part of the season with an inner-ear mal¬ 
ady, is still dangerous in home games 
with his uppercutting “Fenway swing." 
Evans fought off an early-season slump 
to establish himself as a hitter of promise. 


and Rick Burleson has proved to be not 
only an excellent shortstop but a valuable 
RBI man as well. For the playoffs Man¬ 
ager Darrell Johnson may move Yaz 
from first base to left, Rice’s position, 
and Yaz plays the “Green Monster" left- 
field fence at Fenway as well as anyone 
ever has. 

The Sox have power and defensive 
strength in the middle with Fisk, Burle¬ 
son, Doyle and Lynn. And their pitch¬ 
ing may be better than it looks in the 
stats. The wily Tiant (18-14), the team’s 
stopper down the stretch, will probably 
start the first game of the playoffs, fol¬ 
lowed by Rick Wise (19-12) and Reggie 
Cleveland (13-9). None of the Sox start¬ 
ers has an impressive earned run aver¬ 
age, but Fenway is hardly a pitcher's par¬ 
adise. As Yaz says, “Their ERAs would 
be at least a run lower in any other home 
park. Our pitching has been better than 
O.K. It’s been very good." 

Relievers Jim Willoughby and Dick 
Drago are surely overmatched in com¬ 
parison to their Oakland counterparts. 
A Sox sleeper, either as a starter or in re- 
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lief, may be Dick Pole, a hard-throwing 
righthander who came back strong after 
being hit in the face by a line drive in 
June. 

Just as the National League contend¬ 
ers did, the Sox and A’s broke even dur¬ 
ing the season, the Sox winning four of six 
at Fenway and losing four of six at the 
Oakland Coliseum. In the A's last visit to 
Fenway, Manager Alvin Dark started 
three righthanders, Stan Bahnsen, Glenn 
Abbott and Sonny Siebert. It was a strat¬ 
egy to which he attached no special sig¬ 
nificance. although the A’s won two of 
the three games. The Red Sox surmised 
that Dark was experimenting with his 
righthanders, all second-line pitchers, in 
a ball park historically inhospitable to 
southpaws. At the time Dark said that, 
no, he intended to start his best available 
pitcher in the playoffs, be he right- or left- 
handed. Last week he selected lefthander 
Ken Holtzman (18-14), a decision obvi¬ 
ously based on postseason performance. 
In playoff appearances Holtzman has 
won two and lost one; in the World Se¬ 
ries he is4-1. Vida Blue, also a lefthander, 
had a better season than Holtzman with 
22 wins and 11 losses and pitched five in¬ 
nings of Sunday’s unique four-man no¬ 
hitter over the Angels, but he is 1-2 and 
0-3 in the playoffs and Series. Blue will 
get his start, although Dark may use re¬ 
liever Jim Todd, a righthander, as a sur¬ 
prise starter in the sec¬ 
ond game, reserving 
Blue for the more ca¬ 
pacious Coliseum. 

Rollie Fingers, the 
league's premier re¬ 
liever, has also been 
mentioned as a possi¬ 
ble starter. Todd, Fin¬ 
gers and the left- 
handed Paul Lind- 
blad formed base¬ 
ball's most effective 
relief corps this year, 
and it will be astonish¬ 
ing if they do not get 
considerable duty in 
the playofTs. 

Like the Red Sox, 
the A’s have power, 
only more. The char¬ 
ismatic Reggie Jack- 
son, Gene Tenace, 

Billy Williams and 
Joe Rudi all hit at 
least 20 home runs, 

Jackson slamming his 


35th and 36th Sunday to tie for the league 
lead. Sal Bando, who endured a misera¬ 
ble slump for much of the season, came 
on mightily in September. Bando is usu¬ 
ally at his best in pressure games. All of 
the A's are. 

Surely the A’s are one of the great mon¬ 
ey teams in the game’s history. They be¬ 
have cavalierly on occasion, but when it 
is time to compete for the long green they 
are prepared and poised. "We win when 
we have to," says Tenace. The experience 
gained from four consecutive playoffs 
and three World Series gives them a huge 
advantage over the Red Sox. This year, 
too, the A’s arc healthy and rested. 

The A's have yet another advantage 
over the Bosox—speed. Centerfielder Bil¬ 
ly North and Shortstop Campy Campan- 
eris are among the most prolific base 
stealers in the American League with 29 
and 25, but this year they did not steal 
as many as 21-year-old Claudell Wash¬ 
ington (40). Washington also led the 
team in hitting (.309) and his play in left 
field has been improving steadily. Jack- 
son is also a threat to steal, and in Tommy 
Harper, Cesar Tovar and Matt (The 
Scat) Alexander the A's have a veritable 
fleet of pinch runners. 

Defensively, the A's are stronger with 
Joe Rudi in left field and Tenace at 
first base, but it is unlikely that Dark 
and the man who tells him what to do, 


Charles O. Finley, will go with this com¬ 
bination in the playoffs. Tenace is mere¬ 
ly an adequate catcher and vulnerable 
to base stealing. But the Sox are not a 
running team, and Tenace will probably 
remain behind the plate. Rudi, a Gold 
Glove outfielder, is only competent at 
first, but his bat is a constant threat. 
Williams, the designated hitter, and Har¬ 
per can also play first if needed. Cam- 
paneris is still a quick and agile short¬ 
stop, and rookie Phil Garner filled in 
admirably for the retired Dick Green 
at second. Bando has minimal range at 
third, but he had a good year defen¬ 
sively. North and Jackson are frequently 
spectacular in the outfield. Both are also 
somewhat erratic, although they tend 
to make their biggest plays in crucial 
situations. 

Finley himself is a factor in the A’s 
postseason play. It is to be expected that 
he will set some controversy to boiling. 
The A's do not see much of their mad¬ 
cap boss until October, but then the mere 
sight of him in his verdurous costume 
seems to goad them on. As opponents 
ruefully concede, the A’s are beautiful 
when they are angry. 

Strange things can happen in so short 
a series, but no one is better equipped to 
deal with things strange than the feisty 
young men from Oakland. Expect Bos¬ 
ton to suffer their wrath. 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE 


it looks to be upstream all the way for Pittsburgh in the Ohio 
River Series; but the “home disadvantage” could sink the Reds 



ance since, with sluggers of the stature 
of Johnny Bench, Tony Perez and 
George Foster, the Reds do not exactly 
lack right-handed power. And Pete Rose 
is not in the least disadvantaged, because 
he swings from both sides of the plate. 
The Reds themselves are at a loss to ex¬ 
plain this single nagging imperfection. 

‘‘A righthander has a tendency to try 
and pull everything into the scats against 
lefthanders,” offers Joe Morgan, a left- 
handed hitter. “I think that's what’s been 
happening to our guys, and the pitchers 
just turn the ball over and keep it on the 
outside corner.” 

"Left-handed pitchers have changed," 
suggests Bench. "It used to be that they 
were all power pitchers. Now they turn 
the ball over and nibble. You try to pull 
it and you’re dead." 

Unless Bench and his fellow northpaw 
pull hitters can cure this tendency, they 
may indeed face extinction at the hands 
of the Pirates, whose three toughest 
pitchers, Jerry Reuss, Jim Rooker and 
John Candelaria, are lefthanders. The 
Reds seem determined, however, to clear 
any obstacle in their path to the world 
title that has eluded them these past five 
years. "We’ve won three divisional ti¬ 
tles and two pennants," says Anderson. 

"But we haven’t won any¬ 
thing yet. Not till we win the 
World Series." 

Cincinnati’s futile record 
shouldensureagainst compla¬ 
cency. For several years An¬ 
derson and his men have been 
boasting that they were the 
best team in baseball. All that 
remains is for them to prove 
it. This would seem to be the 
time for that since their finest 
players—Bench, Rose, Mor¬ 
gan, Perez—are at the top of 
their game and the supporting 
cast is as solid as any in base¬ 
ball. Although they hit for a 
team average of .271 with 124 
home runs, the real strengths 
of this team, according to An¬ 
derson, are speed, defense and 
the bullpen. In Morgan they 


On paper, which this indisputably is, the 
National League championship scries 
would seem a mismatch. The 1975 Cin¬ 
cinnati Reds have won more games (108) 
than any NL team has in the last 66 years. 
They have won more games at home than 
any team in the league ever has (64). They 
clinched the Western Division title on 
Sept. 7, the earliest that has been 
achieved. They are, as they immodestly 
acknowledge, awesome. They hit for 
power and average; they are among the 
finest defensive teams in baseball; they 
have extraordinary speed on the bases; 
they are both young and experienced; 
and they have a pitching staff that com¬ 
pensates for individual mediocrity with 
communal excellence. 

Their opponents, the Pittsburgh Pi¬ 
rates, are, excepting Second Baseman 
Rennie Stennett and Rightfielder Dave 
Parker, weak defensively; they are slow 
and their pitching is inconsistent. About 
all the Pirates do really well is hit, and 
this they do as well as any team in the 
game. Still, man for man, position for 
position, the Reds would seem to have 
all the advantages. Even if the Pirates hit 
Reds pitching, as they probably will, the 
Reds should have little trouble hitting Pi¬ 
rate pitching. In a succession of 10-9 


games, the Reds, with superior speed and 
defense, ought to have the edge. 

But they should take note of some dis¬ 
concerting intelligence. Although the 
playoffs will open in Cincinnati and the 
Reds have won nearly 80% of their home 
games this year, tradition is clearly 
against them, for this series has never 
been won by the National League team 
that has been the host for the first two 
games. And if these playoffs should ex¬ 
tend to a full five games, the final three 
will be played in Pittsburgh, where the 
Reds lost four of six this year. In fact, 
they are little better than an average road 
team, having lost away from Riverfront 
Stadium nearly as often as they won. 

"1 would like to win the first two at 
home," says Reds Manager Sparky An¬ 
derson, whose world view approximates 
that of Dr. Pangloss. "It wouldn't be a 
disaster, but I’d rather not go to Pitts¬ 
burgh tied 1-1. The main advantage we 
have at our stadium is confidence. We 
don’t believe we can lose there.” 

Another disconcerting factor is the 
Reds’ curious inability to hit left-hand¬ 
ed pitching. They have beaten righthand¬ 
ers about 75% of the time, but they are 
barely above .500 against lefties. There 
is no logical explanation for this imbal¬ 


Devastating Reds: Safe-at-SecondJoo Morgan, left-hand¬ 
ed starter Don Gu/lett. Dave Concepcion. George Foster. 
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have one of the game's ablest base 
runners. He stole 68 bases this sea¬ 
son, second only to Davcy Lopes’ 

77. Morgan docs not run as often 
as he might with sluggers Perez, 

Bench and Foster hitting behind 
him, and he is not the only swifty. 

Dave Concepcion has 33 steals, 
and Ken Griffey, one of the fast¬ 
est men in the game, beat out an 
astonishing 38 infield hits. Center- 
fielder Cesar Geronimo, Foster 
and Dan Driessen can also run 
when called upon. And even 
Bench, hardly a sprinter, had 11 
stolen bases in 11 attempts. 

•‘We go from first to third as 
well as anyone," says Anderson. 

“We’ll first-to-third you to death. 

And with our speed, we’re hard to 
double and that keeps big innings 
alive." 

Defensively, the heart of a baseball 
team is supposed to be up the middle- 
catcher, short, second and center field— 
and there the Reds have four Gold Glove 
winners, in Bench, Concepcion, Morgan 
and Geronimo. By moving Rose in 
from left field to third base, Anderson 
strengthened both positions. Foster has 
developed into an outstanding outfielder, 
and Rose has played third base far bet¬ 
ter than last year's incumbent, Driessen. 
Foster, says Rose, is “the most under¬ 
rated outfielder in the league." 

Cincinnati's starting pitchers in the 
playoffs will most likely be Don Gullett 
(15-4), who probably would have won 
25 games had he not missed two months 
with a broken thumb; Gary Nolan, who 
came back to win 15 games (against nine 
losses) after missing most of the last two 
seasons with an injured shoulder; and 
plucky little Fred Norman (12-4). None 
of them is expected to go nine innings, 
for it is Anderson's philosophy that 
pitching is a group project. Red starters 
went a record 45 consecutive games with¬ 
out finishing one, and the staff had only 
22 complete games. But with relievers 
Clay Carroll, Pedro Borbon, Rawly East- 
wick and Will McEnaney at the ready, a 
nine-inning tour by a starter seems to An¬ 
derson wretched excess. 

The Reds did have their share of in¬ 
juries this year. In addition to Gullett, 
Concepcion missed several weeks with a 
broken bone in his wrist, Perez had a frac¬ 
tured thumb, Griffey has been troubled 
by a sore arm, and Bench, who had been 


Defiant Pirates: Moundsmen Jim Rooker, Dave Giusti, 
Jerry Reuss; st/ckmen Willie Stargell. Rennie Stennett. 


bothered by an aching left shoulder, re¬ 
cently injured his left ankle and suffered 
a groin pull. But the Reds feel this is their 
year no matter what. 

The Pirates, who almost gave their di¬ 
vision lead away in a woeful August, beg 
to disagree. For all of their clubhouse 
bickering (they are the A’s of the Na¬ 
tional League), they are jolly sorts. When 
they dropped 12 of 14 games on one Au¬ 
gust road trip, they were able to laugh at 
themselves, a not entirely common trait 
among contending teams, and pull out 
of the slump. The most garrulous among 
them. Dock Ellis, has been significantly 
restrained since his tirade against Man¬ 
ager Danny Murtaugh earned him a brief 
suspension. 

It is easy to make merry, of course, 
when you can hit the baseball the way 
the Pirates can. They have league-lead¬ 
ing home run power in Dave Parker 
(25), Willie Stargell (22), Al Oliver (18), 
Richie 7isk (20) and Richie Hebner (15). 
This is not to mention Stennett, who 
cracked out 12 hits in three games, in¬ 
cluding a record-tying seven in one, and 
Manny Sanguillen, who hit .328 this sea¬ 
son. The Reds and Pirates split the 12 
games they played this year, but the 
Reds’ group-insurance pitching staff 
hardly hampered the sluggers from Three 
Rivers. Of the Pirate regulars, only Frank 
Taveras hit below .275 against Reds’ 
pitching. The Pirates also outhomered 
the Reds 16 to 8. 

Pirate pitching is another matter. At 
one point during the season the team 


may have had the best starting pitching 
in the league. This was followed by a 
marked dropoff, then a recovery. Reuss 
has been effective most of the year, but 
Rooker has been hampered by a groin in¬ 
jury, Ellis has a wounded psyche and 
Bruce Kison contrived to lose seven 
games in a row. Candelaria, the rookie 
lefthander, will probably be the third 
starter in the playoffs after Reuss and 
Rooker. He is a sidewinder who is effec¬ 
tive against left-handed hitting. He won 
one and lost one against the Reds. The Pi¬ 
rates' bullpen is not as effective as the 
Reds', although in Dave Giusti and Ra¬ 
mon Hernandez, two 35-year-olds, they 
have experienced, if fading, talent. 

Defensively, the Pirates do not com¬ 
pare with their opponents. Stennett at 
second and Parker in right are outstand¬ 
ing, but they can scarcely compensate for 
their less nimble teammates. Hebner at 
third and Stargell at first are severely lim¬ 
ited in range and Taveras at short is er¬ 
ratic. Zisk is a veritable statue in left field 
and Oliver is not the most mobile of cen- 
terfielders in the game. The Pirates also 
are vulnerable behind the plate, where 
Sanguillen had a bad year defensively. 
The Reds are the best running team in 
the league (169 stolen bases), and they 
stole seven in seven attempts against the 
Pirates this year. The only way to keep 
the Reds from stealing bases is to keep 
them off, and that’s not easy. 

The Pirates may prove tenacious, but 
it would be folly to pick against the Reds 
in this, the year of their destiny. end 
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SACKS PUT THE 
GAME IN THE BAG 

With its defense pillaging the Giant backfie/d and a potent 
new offense, Washington skinned New York by DAN JENKINS 


W hen last seen, a public enemy 
named Diron Talbert, who has 
been known to lead the Washington Red¬ 
skins in prayer and then say, “All right, 
let’s go out there and kill them folks,” 
was still holding New York Giant Quar¬ 
terback Craig Morton prisoner in a con¬ 
crete edifice on the outskirts of our na¬ 
tion’s capital. Talbert is a defensive 
tackle, although last Sunday he was in 
the Giants' backfield so often he was fre¬ 
quently mistaken for Wellington Mara. 
When Talbert wasn’t there, a number of 
other Redskins were, and among them, 
they gained almost 70 yards on the 
ground. In pro football, a defense can 
do this by folding up the opposition’s 
quarterback and rolling him along the 
grass, backwards. Redskin Coach 
George Allen has been heard to say, "We 
were not put on this earth to enjoy our¬ 
selves,” and when last week's game was 
over, the poor Giants certainly under¬ 
stood that. Redskins 49. Giants 13. 
Diron Talbert, nine confirmed kills, or 
thereabouts. 

Only two games of the NFL season 
have been played, and it is not as though 
the Redskins have gone around whipping 
up on the likes of Oakland and Pitts¬ 
burgh. But there are many reasons for 
excitement in Washington, reasons 
which add up to 90 points in two games 
against the New Orleans Saints and the 
Giants. The Redskins’ special teams are 
doing their handiwork with customary 
thoroughness, Quarterback Billy Kilmer 
has merely thrown six touchdown pass¬ 
es so far, aching Larry Brown is running 
gingerly but effectively and, as the Gi¬ 
ants had the misfortune to find out, the 
Redskins’ defense, led by that rowdy 
6'5', 255-pound Texan, Talbert, is as 
scary as a castle full of monsters. 

The Giants had stung the Philadelphia 
Eagles 23“ 14 in their opener, and they 
went to Washington filled with hope. In¬ 
deed, in the first quarter of play they ap¬ 
peared to be immensely better than the 
team that had loitered around New Ha¬ 


ven a year ago, ringing up a 2-12 record 
for new Coach Bill Arnsparger. The Gi¬ 
ants led the Redskins 7-0 after the first 
15 minutes because Morton managed to 
stay upright and guide them 44 yards in 
a 10-play drive. And that was it as far 
as the visitors were concerned. 

Kilmer, who no longer has Sonny Jur- 
gensen for a roommate (or was it Eddie 
LeBaron or Sammy Baugh?), had al¬ 
ready discovered that he could have sent 
Edward Bennett Williams into the Gi¬ 
ants’ young, confused and leaky secon¬ 
dary and found him as open as the sun¬ 
lit sky. It was only a matter of Kilmer 
getting on target. He did. Toward the end 
of the first quarter, he hit Roy Jefferson 
crossing the deep middle for 32 yards to 
set up a four-yard Brown touchdown. 

When Brown zipped almost un¬ 
touched around right end on the first play 
of the second quarter for the score, it was 
the first of a hurricane of 28 points the 
Redskins would gel in the period. All of 
a sudden, what had started out to be a 
decent football game turned into some¬ 
thing scripted by Mel Brooks and pro¬ 
duced by Diron Talbert. 

The next time the Redskins got the 
football—on a Joe Dawkins fumble on 
the Giant 48-yard line—Kilmer fired a 
31-yard strike to Jefferson for the touch¬ 
down that made it 14-7. 

Allen has a tendency to get bored if 
no one is doing anything wonderful for 
him except his offense. He likes the de¬ 
fense and the special teams to win games, 
which is why he used to enjoy benching 
Jurgensen for throwing touchdown pass¬ 
es. For the rest of the second quarter, 
Allen had his way. 

A couple of minutes after the Redskins 
had taken the lead, some crazy business 
happened down near the Giants’ goal 
line. Morton had the football and was 
hoping to throw it to somebody in one 
of those new New York uniforms that 
make the Giants look as if they are play¬ 
ing for Buffalo. Meanwhile, Talbert had 
gathered up practically the entire Giant 



Old pals Morton and Talbert meet again .. 


offensive line and seemed to be hurling 
guards and tackles at Morton, one by 
one. When Talbert ran out of Giants, he 
chucked his teammate. Bill Brundige, at 
Morton. Presently. Morton was in his 
own end zone under a ton of burgundy 
and gold, and the ball was being squeezed 
out of his grasp like that good, hard-to- 
get-at part of a lobster. When the debris 
was cleared. Redskin End Ron McDole 
had the ball and six more points for 
Washington. Brundige received credit for 
the tackle and McDole for the touch¬ 
down, but Talbert deserved at least a 
share of both. Still, even without that 
play registered among his accomplish¬ 
ments, he personally nailed Morton five 
times behind the line of scrimmage. 

These events had to be to Allen's lik¬ 
ing. Moments earlier, when the Redskins 
had jumped in front, he had said to Tal¬ 
bert and his pals, “Play everything like 
a pass. Just tee off.” Which is just what 
they did. 

Not that Talbert forgot the amenities. 
He and Morton are old friends, so Tal¬ 
bert kept a friendly conversation going. 
“Sometimes I’d holler at him before we'd 
get to him,” Talbert said. "I'd yell, 'Hey, 
Craig, how’s New York?’ Or I’d say, 
‘How you doin', old buddy?’ Then I’d 
stick him.” 

At one point when Morton was in the 
familiar position of picking himself up— 
he was dropped seven times by Talbert, 
McDole, Brundige and two good young 
linemen, Brad Dusek and Dennis John¬ 
son—he slammed the ball down and said: 
“Damn it, Talbert. Where you cornin’ 
from?” 

Talbert might have answered, "Aw, 
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PMOIOGKAPMS by waltfr iooss JR. 
triumphant moment later in the second 
quarter. Larry Jones gathered a punt in 
on his own 48-yard line and lit out down 
the shady side of RFK Stadium. Then 
Jones changed direction to his left and. 
as he came straight across the field to¬ 
ward the side where Ed Williams sits in 
his private quarters with all those Sen¬ 
ators and other Washington notables, 
various Redskins began knocking down 
various Giants. Five Giants were blind¬ 
sided in rapid succession, smacked so 
hard that their white jerseys seemed to 
be floating in the air like confetti. Jones 
then cut down the unshady sideline and 
went all the way. Washington 28, New 
York 7. 

The second half was largely a case of 



Kilmer and his new backup man, Ran¬ 
dy Johnson, working on their passing 
stats. Kilmer found Jefferson for anoth¬ 
er touchdown early in the fourth quar¬ 
ter and finished the day with 14 comple¬ 
tions in 24 attempts for 176 yards and 
two scores. Then Johnson, a former Gi¬ 
ant who once had been denied the op¬ 
portunity to beat out the legendary Norm 
Snead, came on and had a perfectly en¬ 
joyable time. He completed six of six, two 
of them for touchdowns to Charley Tay¬ 
lor and Alvin Reed. After the second one, 
Johnson raised his fist in the direction of 
the Giants' bench. If he spoke, you 
couldn't print it. 

All in all, it was a frolicking day for 
what might be the best Redskin team 
since the one that reached the Super Bowl 
three seasons ago. It took Washington 
five games last year to score 90 points; 
now Kilmer and Johnson look like a 
combination that might put up that many 
in a single game. Larry Brown is not the 
Larry Brown of old, but he is still good. 
And Rookie Mike Thomas is a fine back¬ 
up with splendid potential. Jones is going 
to be a threat anytime someone kicks to 
him. He is the Redskins' "most im¬ 
proved" player, they say, and he looks 
capable of becoming a Cliff Branch-type 
receiver. 

Moreover, the Redskins’ schedule 
does not become fierce until well into No¬ 
vember. As Washington wit Morrie Sie¬ 
gel phrased it, "They ought to be 6 and 0 
through their first four games.” 

And as Diron Talbert said, "If we can 
keep them opposing quarterbacks run¬ 
ning, we got a chance to be O.K.” end 

, . . Well. sure, if you Insist, of buddy. 


, .. and Diron asks Craig to take a seal.. . . 

just anywhere I want to.'’ Instead he 
waited until after the game to explain: 
•’We were stunting every play. We do 
that more than anybody else. I can't go 
straight over anybody anymore because 
the refs allow the offensive lines to hold. 
That's O.K. They let ours hold, too. Any¬ 
how, I go outside, around the guard, or 
come in on the center.” 

Talbert had so much success getting 
past Giant Guard Dick Enderlcthat Arn- 
sparger replaced him with Karl Chan¬ 
dler, a second-string center from Prince¬ 
ton. It would only have made a difference 
if Arnsparger could have replaced En- 
derle with the Lincoln Memorial. 

Allen's special teams had their most 



RUSH HOUR 
TRAFFIC 
MOVING AT 
170 MPH 


Lured by the prospect of racing cars 
snarling through downtown, 65,000 
fans watched Brian Redman take the 
inaugural Long Beach Grand Prix 

by ROBERT F. JONES 
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As others got caught up In the heat of battle, winner Redman cooled it. 


T he operative slogan in Long Beach, 
Calif, last week was: Why Don't We 
Do It in the Road? A bit crass perhaps 
but, in typical California fashion, 
straight to the point. For the first time 
since the late 1950s a major road race 
was being conducted through the down¬ 
town streets of an American city. At a 
time when automobile racing, because of 
its exotic technologies and often disas¬ 
trously high speeds, is becoming more 
and more estranged from reality, it was 
a refreshing return to the roots of the 
sport. And if the speeds involved were 
not breathtaking, the action sure was. 

The occasion was the Long Beach 
Grand Frix for Formula 5000 cars— 
those open-wheeled American equiva¬ 
lents of Europe’s sleek Formula I ma¬ 
chines. Since the collapse of the Cana- 
dian-American Challenge Cup series for 
big sports cars, Formula 5000 has be¬ 
come the premier form of road racing in 
North America. Although ostensibly just 
a preview to a Formula I race next 
March, the inaugural Long Beach Grand 

Two-time Indianapolis 500 champion Al Unser 
sho wed he could make nght-hand corners with 
the best of them and won a qualifying heat. 


Prix drew a freeway-jamming crowd of 
65,000, the biggest Formula 5000 crowd 
in history—and most observers came 
away feeling that F-5000 may itself be 
the most exciting form of the sport. 

“There’s something special about rac¬ 
ing in real streets," says Mario Andretti, 
whose fame comes from oval tracks like 
Indianapolis but whose first love is road 
racing. “The ‘artificial’ circuits have a 
certain sameness to them. But every race 
conducted on real streets has a charac¬ 
ter of its own—Barcelona, Monaco and 
now Long Beach." 

The course in question was a twisting, 
swooping lash-up smack in the heart of 
downtown Long Beach. It measured 2.21 
miles around its outer perimeter and 
though it nominally counted 12 corners, 
it actually had 13. Since racers are a su¬ 
perstitious lot, it was decided to split 
Turn Nine in half, labeling the exit bend 
Turn 9A. Essentially, the course consist¬ 
ed of two fast straightaways linked by 
sets of uphill and downhill chicanes. 

The pit straight ran south along Ocean 
Boulevard, a main drag lined with shops, 
bars, restaurants and the porno movie 
theaters and bookstores endemic to 
American metropolises. At the very start 
of pit row on Ocean, the bill at the Roxy 

continued 
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RUSH HOUR continued 


last week featured Around the World. 
Jody Schcckter, the young lion from 
South Africa who moved up to F-l after 
winning the F-5000 championship two 
years ago, had come back to the U.S. for 
this race. He stared at the movie mar¬ 
quee. “Appropriate,” he said. More 
spicy, from an automotive standpoint, 
was the surface of the Ocean Straight, 
which was pockmarked with manhole 
covers and had in its center a small, al¬ 
most invisible hump that could send the 
race cars slightly airborne at speeds of 
140 mph. “It's bloody good fun running 
that hump at those speeds,” said David 
Hobbs, the Englishman who was F-5000 
champion in 1971. “The shops and bars 
and people are all a colored blur, but you 
bleeding well know you’re in the middle 
of a city. It's every boy's dream to smoke 
his tires down the main drag, and here, 
we're getting paid for it.” 

At the end of the half-mile Ocean 
Straight, the cars braked severely and 
downshifted for a hard, 90-degree down¬ 
hill righthander that slowed them to 
roughly 45 mph. At the bottom of the 
short, steep hill came another 90-degree 
corner, to the left this time, followed al¬ 
most immediately by another righthand¬ 
er. During qualifying sessions on Satur¬ 
day, Indy winner Gordon Johncock 
found this chicane the most trying of all. 
He never took it twice on the same line, 
and on one occasion hung out the rear 
end of his Day-Glo red Sinmast Lola al¬ 
most sideways. Smoother drivers like 
Andretti and Scheckter handled this 


stretch with a subtlety that belied their 
high speeds. Viewed from the balconies 
and penthouses of surrounding hotels 
and office buildings, however, one could 
see the violent lock, counterlock of their 
hands on the wheel as they virtually slid 
through the linked bends. 

A few more swoops, and the cars en¬ 
tered the fastest part of the course—a 
mile and a bit of concrete that swept past 
the Long Beach Arena in a deceptively 
gentle right-hand bend. It might better 
be called the Road to Ruin. In this stretch 
these cars, which are powered by mod¬ 
ified passenger-car engines, reached 
speeds of 170 mph and the drivers’ fore¬ 
shortened vision became a problem. “Be¬ 
cause of the right-hand bend, gentle 
though it is, you cannot see more than a 
third of the straight at any one time," 
said Scheckter. “If someone breaks and 
slows just beyond your line of sight, you 
can be into him in a flash, with little or 
no chance to brake or maneuver, partic¬ 
ularly if traffic is thick.” At either end of 
the Shoreline Straight was a 180-degrce 
hairpin turn that could only be negoti¬ 
ated at speeds of 30 mph or less. 

“I've never had to use bottom gear in 
these cars before," said England's Brian 
Redman, the defending F-5000 champi¬ 
on and point leader in this season's com¬ 
petition. “On this course, because of the 
hairpins, I’m using it twice." 

Coming out of the second hairpin, the 
cars began a sinuous return to the Ocean 
Boulevard Straight that look them, final¬ 
ly, uphill on Pine Avenue past the Nu- 


irtdy stars Gordon Johncock and Mechanic George Bignottl found F-S000 a vexing proposition. 



Pike, a seedy amusement park replete 
with tattoo parlors recalling Long 
Beach's history as a U.S. Navy liberty 
town. Appropriately, off in the distance 
loomed the black hull and red stacks of 
the Queen Mary, a dead ship now, her 
bottom filled with concrete, her upper 
decks with tourists. But with the cars 
moving at speed, their noise filling the 
glass-and-concrete canyons of down¬ 
town with a roar louder than war, there 
was no time for nostalgia, only the ex¬ 
igencies of racing. 

“All of the courses that run through 
real streets are very demanding," said 
Andretti. “There is no room for error, 
no shoulders to lean on. If you go olT 
the road, you're into somebody's shop- 
window or front porch." To preclude 
that all-too-real danger, the Long Beach 
circuit was lined with 8,000-pound con¬ 
crete blocks that could be emplaced and 
removed like pieces of a giant's Lego set. 

"Except for the straights," Andretti 
continued, “the course is very tight. 
You've got to run it on your tippy toes, 
no mistakes permissible. And I reckon 
there arc at least five different textures 
of pavement here, ranging from gluey as¬ 
phalt to slick concrete. That keeps you 
on your toes as well.” 

"It’s a mean course on brakes and sus¬ 
pensions,” said Redman. “That's going 
to be the story when the race gets under 
way. I predict a lot of breakage." 

Qualifying confirmed Redman's pre¬ 
diction. Many cars broke on the pound¬ 
ing turns and hills; many more spun out 
or crashed into the piles of worn-out 
tires 50,000 of them—that served as 
bumpers on the difficult spots. Under the 
complex rules of F-5000 racing, there 
were to be two 12-lap qualifying heats 
preceding the main 50-lap showdown on 
Sunday. The pole for the first heat went 
to Andretti, who turned the top practice 
lap of 89.45 mph in his Viceroy-Hilton 
Lola T332. In the process, he edged his 
teammate, Al Unser, who drove a re¬ 
markably smooth 88.739 to lake the pole 
for the second heat. Though sixth fast¬ 
est overall, Redman could not break 87 
mph in his Boraxo Lola and ended up in 
the second row behind Unser, while 
Scheckter, with decided engine trouble, 
could push his Hogan Lola to no better 
than the third row. 

The heat races provided not only a 
heady dash of drama but a dollop of in¬ 
sight as well, both into the nature of the 
new course and that of a few drivers. At 
continued 
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RUSH HOUR continued 


the outset of the first heat Andretti lost 
a drag race into Turn One. Three cars, 
led by Tony Brise, a 23-year-old English 
Formula Atlantic champion, driving a 
Lola, blew past him. There ensued a pur¬ 
suit race that recalled the Andretti of 
old—a fiat-out fire storm of a chase that 
demonstrated once again his elan in cut¬ 
ting through traffic. Brise (as in rice) was 
no slouch at that game either, gobbling 
up one car in the hairy downhill chicane. 
On the last lap, with Brise just a touch 
ahead, Andretti pushed hard into the 
Pine Avenue uphill, and when Brise 
slewed into the upper straight he ticked 
the wall. Even at that, Brise held strong, 
aceing Andretti by a wheel's length, while 
Andretti came away with the satisfaction 
of having improved his pole-winning 
time and racking up a 90-mph lap for 
the first time in Long Beach's three-day 
racing history. The chase also showed 
that for all the "tightness" of the course, 
good drivers still had plenty of oppor¬ 
tunities to pass. 

Al Unser walked away with the sec¬ 


ond heat leaving Brian Redman in the 
dust. Redman was playing a conservative 
game, to be sure, and that made it all a 
bit boring, but it also underscored a per¬ 
haps overlooked development. This was 
only Unser’s 12th road race. At the age 
of 36, racing drivers are supposed to be 
pretty well fixed in their habits. Thus Un- 
ser’s improvement has been remarkably 
swift. Second only to Redman in F-5000 
points this year, he came on stronger as 
the season wore along—a good sign. 

But not good enough last Sunday. 
When the green fiag fell for the final 50 
laps, Unser was able to lead only down¬ 
hill. As he hit Turn Four, Brise nipped 
past him on the inside, Andretti not far 
behind. Redman, with his Lola sporting 
a tougher gearbox than he had used in 
qualifying, lay just behind that trio in 
fourth place. What followed was an even 
more exciting replay of the Brise-Andrct- 
ti duel. Andretti dogged Brise’s wing like 
a pointer throughout the first half of the 
race, then snapped ahead on the sweep¬ 
ing right-hand beachfront straight. Red¬ 


man, meanwhile, maintained his cau¬ 
tious tactics, content to let the leaders 
fulfill his prophecy of breakage. 

The first to go was Unser, who ticked 
the wall, quickly pitted, then withdrew. 
In the far hairpin, Brise was now push¬ 
ing Andretti very aggressively—the lead¬ 
ers' lap speeds were averaging 88 mph, 
faster than most cars had qualified. 

As the race passed the midpoint An¬ 
dretti and Brise began swapping the lead 
like the actors in the Ocean Boulevard 
movie theaters did their screen wives. 
Andretti seemed to be quicker in the 
straights, while Brise was able to dive 
deeper into the corners. On Lap 34, how¬ 
ever, Andretti's engine swallowed a 
valve, eliminating him, and Brisewent out 
on the following lap with a broken half¬ 
shaft. That left victory to Redman the 
Prophet. "Tough as this course might 
seem,” he had said earlier, "it’s a piece 
of cake compared to the Targa Florio. 
No donkey carts, no shotguns, only oth¬ 
er drivers and palm trees." But how 
about those theater marquees? end 
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IT S ALL A PART OF THE GAME 

A man who has played football and coached it offers some personal reflections on an ever-present but seldom 
discussed aspect of the sport—injuries—and the pragmatic manner in which they are often regarded 

by JOHN M. BARRY 


T his is about football, about a part 
of football that happens to every 
team on every level. Recently I watched 
Jim Plunkett go down with an injury that 
required surgery, and then listened as an¬ 
other Patriot player was asked about it. 
“It’s part of the game,” he said. “You 
know? You can't worry about going 
down. It’s part of the game.” 

I used to coach some football. Foot¬ 
ball coaches become inured to players 
getting hurt, even though the coaches are 
as vulnerable to injuries as the players. 
After all, it can mean coaches’ jobs and 
coaches’ careers. When I coached, I 
waved aside images of players going un¬ 
der the knife. I had to. But now, when a 
player lies on the ground I go get a hot 
dog, or turn away from the television set 
for one or two or three minutes, and try 
not to think about the one boy I saw get 
really hurt. I’m not a coach anymore and 
I do think about it. 

I went down myself as a player; pain 
shot up my leg and I was wincing instead 
of running. My recovery progressed 
slowly. I believed the coaches all thought 
I was dogging it, but, damn it, I wasn't. 
At first the sideways glances the coaches 
shot at me made me feel guilty, but later 
I grew so angry that I decided never to 
play again. 

The next season found me in the 


stands, but watching gnawed and gnawed 
at me. Not so much the not playing. It 
was more that I felt like a quitter, which 
is far worse than being just a loser. That 
feeling continued to haunt me after grad¬ 
uation until I scrapped my Ivy League 
degree and graduate-school fellowship 
and nascent doctoral dissertation to 
coach a high school team. Of course, I 
swore always to give a player the benefit 
of the doubt on any injury. 

Like every other high school coach, 
when a boy went down I would run onto 
the field and order players to move back 
and ask, "Where’s it hurt?” and hope 
someone who actually knew something 
about injuries would come out on the 
field. Quick. 

During one game at a private school 
in the South the smallest player on the 
field, one of those fast, tough kids you 
always see in high school athletics, the 
kind of kid you love, went down. Out 
cold. I ran out there with a doctor. The 
boy was not badly hurt, the doctor said, 
and could even return to the game, so 
after he rested I sent him back in. We 
needed him in there. In the locker room 
after the game the boy collapsed. Uncon¬ 
scious, his eyes glassy, sweating profuse¬ 
ly. I raced out to find the doctor. While 
waiting for the ambulance—the one at 
the game had left already— I slammed my 


fist against the lockers and shouted, 
"That doctor said he could play! Where’s 
that doctor ?” I felt guilt and wanted to 
transfer that guilt to him; I felt hate and 
wanted to kill him. The boy, as it turned 



TIME OUT: 
INJURY 

Five college football players 
who have been sidelined, some 
for the entire season, discuss 
what it feels like: the sudden 
sense of vulnerability; the 
psychological trauma; the 
frustration of no longer being 
a part of the team 


JAY MILLER, BRIGHAM YOUNG, WR 

Torn knee ligaments 

“You freak, you freaky thing,” I said to my 
knee when I reinjured it. I couldn't believe it. 
"This is Jay Miller," I thought, "the guy who 
caught 100 passes in a season. The guy who 
was invincible, who could never be hurt.” It 
humbles me. As a sophomore I was a hero, 
but last year I was hurt for most of the sea¬ 
son and now I’m nothing. When 1 see some¬ 
one else on the field, cutting for a pass on a 
healthy knee, I look at my cast, and I’m just 
plain envious. Football is still my dream, but 
now I know I'm vulnerable like the next guy. 
One Saturday you're leaving on a plane while 
the cheerleaders wave goodby, and then sud¬ 
denly you're like the rest of the students. 


CARL HUBBARD, AUBURN, LB 

Slipped disk : separated shoulder: knee 
I’ve undergone so much medical treatment 
my teammates call me the S6 Million Man. 
I've missed 16 games and once I even thought 
about quitting, but I've always come back. I 
attend all the meetings and prepare for a 
game mentally just as if I were going to play. 
During the game I'm on the sidelines, trying 
to give moral support or spot mistakes. You 
have to be involved. It's been tougher on me, 
but I've gotten more out of football because 
of it. I'm more invincible now than ever be¬ 
fore. People wonder if it’s worth the risk of 
not being able to walk again. It sure is. I've 
found that playing college football is the best 
thing in the world. No price is too great. 
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out, was fine and later in the season even 
played again. 

I was successful in high school, then 
coached club football at a small college 
and then became a coaching aide at a ma¬ 
jor college. National ranking. Television. 
An 80,000-seat stadium. Kantasyland for 
someone who didn't even play three years 
of Ivy League football. But it wasn’t the 
sauna in the locker room or the giant sta¬ 
dium that struck me as so different. It 
was the zippers. So many athletes had 


zippers down the side of their knee, or 
knees; they thought nothing of it and 
called this or that a "Band-Aid" opera¬ 
tion. I just kept looking at where the knife 
had cut and shaking my head. There were 
so many. 

In college the coaches don't deal di¬ 
rectly with injuries. There are trainers for 
that. In college the coaches receive in¬ 
jury reports and worry about them. "Oh, 
Christ,” they mutter when someone lies 
a little too long on the ground. "Get up. 


You're not hurt. Damn it, don’t be 
hurt.” 

"It’s not too bad," the trainer says. 
"Have to cut sometime, but not right 
now. You never know. He might make 
it through the whole season." 

When the season ends, college teams 
check into the hospital for surgery those 
injured players who did make it through 
the year. The sooner the better for all con¬ 
cerned. The players arc as anxious as the 
coaches; spring practice is not that far 
away. It was funny; one freshman had 
made the varsity that more than half a 
million adults had paid to cheer. He was 
under 18 so the hospital put him in the 
kiddies' ward and decorated his walls 
with flappy-cared purple elephants. He 
did not take kindly to his surroundings. 

I don't want to identify the major col¬ 
lege I was affiliated with. Identifying it 
could hurt its football program, and un¬ 
fairly. It's not hard to envision rival re¬ 
cruiters showing copies of an article like 
this to a high school star and his parents 
and saying, "Now, ma'am, you don't 
want to send your boy to a school where 
the coaches treat folks like that, do you?" 
Yet the coaches there show as much con¬ 
cern as any about their players, and more 
than most. 

In prescason we were running a game- 
type scrimmage inside our huge empty 
stadium, referees and all. A w ide receiv¬ 
er runs an out. The quarterback ducks a 
rushing linebacker and starts to run, is 
chased, crosses the line of scrimmage. 
The receiver's eyes gleam, a pursuing de¬ 
fensive tackle all picked out, and he sets 
himself to unload a blind-side shot. Ex- 
eontinued 



DAVE ZUMBACH, BOSTON COLLEGE, WR 

Severely bruised k neecap 
I don't know what to do. I don't even feel like 
part of the team anymore. I'm just hobbling 
on crutches, on the outside looking in. I was 
never a very confident person, anyway, and 
now the confidence football had given me has 
drained. When you've been a player and all 
of a sudden you're not, it's a pretty shatter¬ 
ing experience. It's affected my personality 
and my relationship with other people and. 
I'm afraid, my pro chances. I cut classes, feel¬ 
ing sorry for myself. That's bad because ev¬ 
erybody else seems to feel sorry for me, too. 
But this thing preys on my mind. It’s my se¬ 
nior year and 1 think I'm letting folks down. 
I feel funny even being in the locker room. 


KIRK LEWIS, MICHIGAN, RG 

Brok en forearm 

After years of building up my body I felt I 
had conditioned myself against injury. When 
my arm broke so easily, it amazed me. I won¬ 
dered why it hadn't happened before. I still 
haven't recovered from that psychologically. 
The possibility of permanent damage also 
bothers me because I hope to be a surgeon 
someday. I never knew how much I liked 
football until I sat out our opening game 
against Wisconsin. Being on the sidelines 
made me sick in the pit of my stomach. I'll 
never forget that feeling. One thing I don't 
miss is the constant pressure and mental 
strain. It's like a great weight has been lifted 
from my shoulders. I don't have to perform. 


DAVE FARMER, USC, FB 

Broken teg 

While they were carting me off the field after 
my injury 1 was beating my fists against my 
thigh pads yelling "Why me? Why me?" And 
I was crying like heck, not because it hurt but 
because it wiped out everything I'd been 
working so hard for. Pain is part of football. 
I seem to love it. But I was afraid I'd blown 
my chance to show the pros what I could do. 
Now that I'm on crutches. I'm the slowest 
man on campus. I've had trouble sleeping, 
but with this extra lime I've added a new 
course. After the game Coach [John] McKay 
told me 1 had come far and would be back 
again. You'd better believe I will. My out¬ 
look hasn't changed, only my time frame. 
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"1 haw flouted the Wild. 

I haw followed its lure, fearless, familiar, alone; 
Yet the Wild must win, and a day will come 
When I shall be overthrown!' ‘Robert Service 
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INJURIES continued 


cept it isn’t blind side. The defensive tack¬ 
le sees him coming and—WHAM!—the 
receiver goes down, stumbles to his feet, 
goes down again and stays. Out run the 
trainers. Out runs a substitute receiver. 
The boy went down in front of the de¬ 
fensive bench. The defensive coaches 
ignore him. Hell, he’s a receiver. He’s not 
one of theirs. The offensive coaches are 
huddled, engrossed in play selection. The 
trainers help the boy off the field. 

The head coach approaches the offen¬ 
sive coaches, beckons one of them closer. 

“Don’t you ever," he says, “don’t you 
ever let a boy lie on the 
ground again without 
a coach going over to 
him.” 

The season started 
and the team was 
doing well, winning 
games and staying 
pretty healthy. One 
starter did get hurt, 
though, and had to 
have his knee operat¬ 
ed on, for the third 
\wne. ttt’d Via’vt been 
a pro prospect but for those operations. 
A couple of days after the surgery we 
were playing a night game at home. I 
knew no players would visit him that 
day—on game days the players had to 
stay in the athletic dorm for meetings and 
taping and eating and just being togeth¬ 
er. I thought the player would feel like 
the forgotten man, so in the afternoon, 
when I had nothing to do really but watch 
whatever game was on TV, I decided to 
visit him myself. Another visitor was 
there when I arrived. The head coach. 
You wouldn’t catch many head coaches 
out visiting a player, except maybe a high 
school All-America, the day of a game. 
I always liked that man. 

When I think of football injuries I like 
to think of incidents like that. And to 
forget a day I can’t forget. I was coach¬ 
ing club football at a small college, very 
small-time football. But for our level the 
team was excellent. Even though it was 
November, we had not lost a game. Nat¬ 
urally the team we were playing was up, 
whooping and hollering and jumping up 
and down on each other’s toes and in gen¬ 
eral doing all sorts of carrying-on before 
the game. We went through our warm¬ 
ups with a minimum of screeching, 
poised as always. The other team was 
screaming louder than ever at the open¬ 


ing kickoff, on which our 200-pound re¬ 
turn man took the ball out to about the 
30, near our sideline. I saw the hit that 
brought him down. It was not a partic¬ 
ularly hard tackle, but the other team 
shouted, “Good stick! Good stick!” just 
the same, and a couple of their players 
hustled over to pat the tackier as he got 
up. Except he didn’t get up. He had gone 
down. 

Our trainer was out there, with his 
coaches, talking to him. 

“For Chrissakes,” I was thinking. 
“Get up, kid.” 

Our head coach 
came over to me. 
“Really playing the 
role out there, huh?” 
"Yeah.” 

Then the other 
team’s trainer yelled 
for the doctor. 

The doctor? Maybe 
the kid was hurt after 
all. Wc looked for the 
doctor. No doctor. 
The boy had been on 
\be ftebi for ctose 
five minutes now. The trainer asked a cop 
to call the rescue squad. Where the hell 
was an ambulance? No doctor, no am¬ 
bulance. 

The doctor arrived. He had volun¬ 
teered to be there but thought it was a 
two o’clock game, not 1:30. Sorry. 

Now rumors spread along our bench 
that the kid was dead. I turned around 
and tongue-lashed a player w ho said that. 
“Don’t be a jerk. Look at him. He’s talk¬ 
ing to the doctor.” 

Sirens. The rescue truck digging tracks 
in the moist field. Ten minutes had passed 
since the kid went down. I finally decid¬ 
ed tojoin the huddle around the boy and 
see if wc could get things moving. 

With his helmet off, he looked shrunk¬ 
en and fragile in his equipment, his head 
sticking out of the massive shoulder pads 
like that of a small boy from his father’s 
much-too-large jacket. He looked fright¬ 
ened. The doctor leaned over him. 

“Am I going to be all right? I’m going 
to be all right, aren’t I?” 

“Just relax now.” 

“I can’t feel anything. My legs. I can’t 
feel anything." His voice, a scared child’s 
voice. A lost child’s voice. Wanting to 
be found. His face was handsome, almost 
pretty. The trainer took the boy’s cleats 
and socks off. 

“Can you move your toes?” 

continued 
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If your credit card is 
only good for charging things, 

it’s only half a card. 



Of course, you can use the 
American Express" Card for 
charging things. It’s welcome at 
hotels, restaurants, stores, air¬ 
lines and car rentals all around 
the world. But charging things 
is only half of it. 

There are many other benefits 
you get with the American Express 
Card that no other single card can 
give you. Here are just a few: 

$25,000 travel accident 
insurance. Cardmemhership in¬ 
cludes $25,000 travel accident 
coverage for you and your family 
automaticall y when your airline, 
ship, tram or his rickets are chanted .>n 
an American Express Card. ($5,000,000 
maximum liability per aircraft.) 

A home away from home. The 
American Express Company, its subsid¬ 
iaries and representatives have more 
than 600 offices around the world to 
help you as you travel. You can buy 
Travelers Cheques, make travel ar¬ 
rangements, check out your itinerary. 
They’ll even hold your mail for you. 

Emergency check cashing. With 
the American Express Card, your per¬ 
sonal check is guaranteed up to $50 at 
participating hotels and motels where 
you’re a guest. And, you can always cash 
$50 personal checks and get up to $450 
in Travelers Cheques at most offices 
of the American Express Company, its 


subsidiaries and representatives across 
the nation and around the world. 

Dollars and sense on foreign 
currency exchange. When you have 
charged something in a foreign country 
on the American Express Card, the 
statement you get back home lists both 
the amount in the foreign currency and 
in dollars.This makes it easy to figure 
the conversion rate. Some other cards 
just give you the dollar amount. 

No automatic finance charge. 
Many cards charge an annual percent¬ 
age rate up to 18% on your unpaid bal¬ 
ance. Not American Express. You pay 
your bill in full when you get it. But there 
may be times when you do wish to 
stretch out payments for airline tickets 
or a vacation. With our Sign &. Fly® 


and Sign & Travel® plans, you can 
extend your payments, with a 
finance charge. Bur the annual per¬ 
centage rate is one of the lowest 
available. And both plans are 
optional—not automatic. 

No preset spending limit. 
Unlike the American Express Card, 
many cards limit in advance the 
amount you can charge. Some¬ 
times to as little as $500.This can 
be trouble if you’re on a trip and 
discover you’ve exceeded your limit. 

A complete billing record. For 
business and tax records in nearly 
every instance, you get a copy of the 
bill you signed, plus a summary of all 
transactions. You know what you spent, 
plus where and when you spent it. 

The American Express Card may 
be more difficult to get than most other 
cards, but it’s worth a lor more when you 
get it. Because charging things is only 
half of what the Card can do for you. 

So if you don’t already have the 
American Express Card, look for the 
application display 
wherever the Card 
is welcomed. 

Or if you’d like 
an application sent 
right now, just call 
800-528-8000. 


The American Express Card. 
Don’t leave home without it. 


O American Express Gmpany. W7J 
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Chevette. 
Chevrolet’s new ki 


O Chevette is international in design 
and heritage, incorporating engineer¬ 
ing concepts proved around the world. 

O Its gas mileage is rated at 40 mpg 
highway, 28 mpg city. That’s based on 
EPA test results (with standard 1.4- 
litre engine and 4-speed manual 
transmission). The mileage you get, 
of course, will be strongly influenced 
by how and where you drive. 

O Its wheelbase is about the same as a 
VW Rabbit’s. 

O It has more head room than a 

Toyota Corolla, more leg room than 
a Datsun B-210. 

O Its turning circle is one of the shortest 
in the world. 


O It can carry cargo up to four feet wide. 

O It is well insulated against noise. 

O It is protected by 17 anti-corrosion 
methods. 

O It is basically a metric car. And, as 
you know, the metric system is on its 
way to becoming the standard of 
American measurement. 

O It comes with a clear, simple self- 
service booklet. 




Prices start at $2899*. 

2-Seat Scooter (not shown) $2899* 
Chevette Coupe (shown) $3098*. 
The Sport (not shown) $3175*. 

The Rally (not shown) $3349*. 

The Woody (not shown) $3404* 





nd of American car. 


0 It’s a two-door hatchback, with O It is sold and serviced by every 
seating for four in the Chevette Coupe Chevrolet dealer in America—all 
and its Rally, Sport and Woody 6,030 of them. 



(It's about time) 


•Manufacturer’s Suggested Retail Price including dealer new vehicle preparation charge. IX-stination charge, available equipment, state and local taxes are additional. 
In California, see your Chevrolet dealer for EPA mileage figures and cnginc/transmission combinations available on California emission-equipped cars. 













The Chevrolet 
Value,Variety, 



Chevette Hatchback Coupe 


Corvette Coupe 


Monza Towne Coupe 


Thank you for stopping at our ad. 

We’re glad you did. but we’re not surprised. 

Interest in small cars is at an all-time high in 
America. And sitting here, on these two pages, are six of 
America’s more interesting small cars. 

Feel free to browse. 

Value 

We’ve been in the car business since 1911 and for 
more of those years than not, America has shown a 
marked preference for the Chevrolet brand. 

We’re pleased, America. 

We're downright overjoyed. 

But again, we’re not surprised. Because of the 
value we build into each and every car we make. 

“What’s value?” you ask. 

In simple language: A whole lot of car for the 
money. 

At Chevrolet, it’s our stock in trade. 


Variety 

Nobody offers you such a delicious assortment of 
small cars today. 

Six surprisingly different Chevys, 25 models in all, 
all under 200 inches long. They start at a little less than 
$3000 (Chevette Scooter) and range to over S7600 
(Corvette), based on Manufacturer’s Suggested Retail 
Prices. Some seat six, some just two. They come with 
two, three and four doors. Four, six and eight cylinders. 

You can buy a prim and proper Vega Sport 
Coupe, or America’s one and only true production 
sports car—the legendary Corvette. 

This year brings a restyled Monza Towne Coupe— 
the least expensive Monza of all. Plus the newest Nova 
—the elegant Concours. 





small cars for’76. 
Economy, Kicks. 


And the star of the show, a new kind of American 
car, the Chevy Chevette. 


Remember, the mileage you get will be strongly 
influenced by how and where you drive. 


Economy 


Kicks 



Vega Sport Coupe 


Concours 
4-Door Sedan 


Obviously, such a wide range of cars will deliver 
a wide range of fuel economy. 

Here are the results of the U.S. Government 
EPA tests*: 

Corvette. 19 highway, 13 city, with 350-4 V8 
engine and 4-specd manual transmission. 

Camaro. 26 highway, 18 city, with 250-1 Six 
engine and 3-speed manual transmission. 

Nova. 26 highway, 18 city, with 250-1 Six 
engine and 3-speed manual transmission. 

Monza. 35 highway, 23 city, with available 
2.3-litre 2-barrel Four engine and available 4-speed 
manual transmission. 

Vega Sport Coupe. 38 highway, 22 city, with 
available 140-2 Four engine and available 5-spced 
manual transmission. 

Chevette. 40 highway, 28 city, with 1.4-litre Four 
engine and 4-speed manual transmission. 


We’ve always believed that a small car should be 
more than just small, and solid, and thrifty. 

Therefore you are going to find, within our 1976 
small car line, a whale of a lot of good-time driving. 

Camaro. for instance, is a driver s car—in the 
tradition of its cousin, the Corvette. The Vega GT and 
Monza 2+2 are refreshingly nimble and responsive. 

And we think you’re going to like not just the size 
and economy of our new little Chevette, but also its 
driving characteristics. 

So by all means, when you go down to sec the 
new small Chevys in the flesh, don't just stand there 
kicking tires and slamming doors. 

Take one out for a drive. In fact, take two. 

They’re small. 


Camaro Rally Sport 


•In California, see your Chevrolet dealer for EPA mileage figures and engine/transmission combinations available on California emission-equipped cars. 





Try one on for size. 


1976. Chevrolet makes room for America. 


Suddenly your 
youngest is taller than you 
are, or, unexpectedly, your 
one car is doing the work 
of two. Now, room and 


comfort are no longer 
luxuries, they're necessities. 
So consider Chevrolet’s 
roomy cars. They come in 
two basic sizes, four lines. 


First, traditional-sized 
Caprice Classic and Impala. 
These compare leg room 
for leg room with some of 
America’s most expensive 
cars, but at a Chevrolet 


price. Second, Chevelle and 
Monte Carlo size. They’re 
a respectable blend of 
spaciousness and efficiency. 
Both sizes give you room 
for six people and trunk 




























Try one on for value. 


space for lots of luggage. 

These cars are built 
to take a lot of driving 
while they give you a lot of 
comfort. All V8 models 
come with power steering 


and power front disc brakes, 
automatic transmission and 
steel-belted radial tires 
(except Impala S). And, to 
ride herd on operating costs, 
all of these cars come with 


Chevrolet’s Efficiency 
System. 

When Chevy gives you 
that much car, Chevy gives 
you room, comfort, easy- 
driving features—and 


altogether more to enjoy 
than you might expect. 






1976 Chevelle. The size whose lime has come. 


1976 Impala. America's most popular full-size car. 


1976 Monte Carlo. Good taste speaks for itself. 






















TV service technicians 
name Zenith for the two things 
you want most in color TV. 

I. Best Picture. 

In a recent nationwide survey of independent 
TV service technicians, Zenith was named, 
more than any other brand, as the color TV 
with the best picture. 


Question: In general 

ol the color TV brands 

you are familiar 

with 

which one wbult 

you 

say has ihe best over all 

picture 7 


Answers: 


Zenith. 

3«\ 

Brand A. 

20% 

Brand B. 

10% 

Brand C. 

..7% 

Brand D. 

.6% 

Brand E. 

..3% 

Brand F. 

..2% 

Brand G. 

..2% 

Brand H. 

..2% 

Brand 1. 

.. 1% 

Other Brands. . 

..3% 

About Equal.. . . 

11% 

Don't Know. 

. .4'. 


Question: In general 
of the color TV brands 
you are familiar with 
which one would you 
say requires the tew 


esl repairs? 

Answers: 

Zenith.38% 

Brand A.15% 

Brand C.8% 

Brand D.4\ 

Brand B.3% 

Brand 1.2\ 

Brand F.....2% 

Brand E.2% 

Brand G.1% 

Brand H.1% 

Other Brands.4% 

About Equal.t4% 

Don't Know.9% 


Ye nit H 100% SOUD-STATE 

CI-IROMACOlORn 

The quality goes in before the name goes on 


Note Answers total over 100% 
due to multiple responses 


Fewest Repain. 


same survey, the service technicians 


Zenith as the color TV needing the 


repairs. By 
brand. 


more 


than 2-to-1 over 


We re proud of our record of building dependable, quality 
products. But if it should ever happen that a Zenith product 
doesn t live up to your expectations—or if you want details of 
the service technicians survey — write to the Vice President. 
Consumer Affairs, Zenith Radio Corporation. 1900 N. Austin 
Avenue. Chicago. IL 60639. 

The Bordeaux.Country French style, with beautiful simulated wood finish and 
genuine wood veneer top Model SG2569P Simulated TV picture 






































INJURIES continued 

The boy's face strained and tensed, his 
teeth grated and hiseyesclosed as he bore 
down, and a little sweat appeared on his 
face. The toes did not move. 

“Can you feel this?” The trainer 
jabbed a scissors' tip into his foot. 

“What did you say?" the boy asked. 

The trainer looked up, as if appealing 
to me. “Oh . . . nothing," he told the 
boy. 

And all the people bustled around the 
boy. “Am I going to be all right?" he 
said again. “I can’t feel my legs.” 

The doctor said they were taking him 
to the hospital, that one of the best neuro¬ 
surgeons in the country, from Brown 
University, would sec him. as if the boy 
should feel honored, as if the fact that the 
neurosurgeon taught at Brown Universi¬ 
ty made him omniscient and omnipotent. 

Our offensive team was on the field 
running through plays. The defense was 
doing calisthenics. It was not cold for the 
season, but it was November, and they 
had to stay warm or risk muscle pulls. I 
looked at the boy’s face, at the wonder¬ 
ment in it, and felt sick. Sick of football. 
It couldn't be worth it. His eyes were 
open wide, as if absorbing this world nev¬ 
er seen before. They started cutting off 
his equipment and he closed his eyes 
briefly, then reopened them. 

"Am l going to be all right?" he asked 
the doctor one last time. 

"Yes," the doctor answered him, 
“you're going to be fine." 

Although he was already lying on the 
ground he seemed to lean back then, or 
sort of settle. 1 stood off to the side with 
our head coach, watching knives slash 
through pads. We had loaned our oppo¬ 
nents some equipment before the game: 
their managers had made a mistake in 
packing. “With our luck," somebody 
said, “those are our pads they’re cutting 
through." 

I laughed. It was funny. I turned away 
from the semicircle of people gathered 
around the boy and tried not to laugh; 
put my hand over my mouth and still 
laughed. It was funny. We had had bud¬ 
get problems all year. 

They weren’t our pads. We won the 
game easily, our fifth shutout of the sea¬ 
son. The boy was paralyzed. I continued 
to coach for another three years before I 
quit. During that time I had players in 
the hospital and never got around to vis¬ 
iting them. Too busy planning practices. 
And after all, you can’t worry about go¬ 
ing down. It's part of the game. end 


Clarks 

Wallabee 



There's more to the original 
than meets the eye. 


Thicker quality 
crept- sole. 


Built-in filler 
arch support. 


There are a lot of shoes around that are trying 
very hard to look like Wallabees. And some of 
them look enough like Wallabees to actually 
fool your eye. 

But they’ll never fool your foot. Clarks Wal¬ 
labee shoe is made with construction tech¬ 
niques that our imitators simply can’t imitate. 

We make them from carefully selected quality 
leather uppers which are joined to a soft 
leather inner lining which wraps right around 
the foot, giving glove-like comfort. They have 
a built-in fiber arch support on a nature-form 
last and have natural aged plantation crepe soles. Most of the copy¬ 
cats are using sponge instead of fiber, and crepe of a much less 
sturdy variety for the sole. So none gives you the comfort that the 
Wallabee gives you. 

So if you try to tell by looking, just look at the smiles on the faces 
of the people with Clarks Wallabees on their feet. 

Bet ter still, let your feet tell you the difference. 



<CLouxk s 

OF ENGLAND 

Made- by skilled hands the world over. 

.. 
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The IBM 

Memory Typewriter. 
















Because it remembers 
what you type and can 
play it back automati¬ 
cal. with corrections, 
you get letter-perfect 
work. Every time. With¬ 
out the delay, expense, 
or drudgery of manual 
retyping and reproofing. 



INTER-OFFICE MEMO 


Dote: May 12, 197 


Typing mistakes no long¬ 
er have to be messy and 
time-consuming. The 
Memory Typewriter lifts 
mistakes (a character, a 
word, or a line) right off 
the page with the press 
of a key. Which means 
even first drafts can be 
done faster, yet come out 
asclean andeasytoTead 
as this. 


x 


PE3 CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF FOOD GRAIN'S 


1969 - 1972 


Corn Products: 

Cornmeal and other 
Corn sirup and sugd 
Oat food products 
Barley food products 

Wheat: 

Flour 

Breakfast cereals 
Rye, Flour 
Rice, '.'.iVVed 


1969 

TsTff 

20.3 


2.9 

1.2 

a.i 



Form material such as 
this can be stored in the 
Memory Typewriter, then 
played back whenever 
needed. When revisions 
are required, only the re¬ 
visions have to be typed. 
The entire corrected page 
isthen typed back auto¬ 
matically. ready for sig¬ 
nature. 


The Memory Typewriter 
automatically centers, 
aligns columns of figures. 

, indents,evenunderlines. 

' Which means complex 
material can be stored 
and played back as 
needed. Without errors. 
Without long waits. With¬ 
out frayed tempers. 


You get the standard 10 
characters per inch un¬ 
less you flip a lever.Then 
you get a space-saving 
12 characters per inch. If 
the type style on this page 
doesn't suityou. we have 
over 20 others. Any one 
can be snapped in place 
in a matter of seconds. 


i, If you would like to 
produce work like this, 
with ease like this, call 
the IBM Office Products 
Division branch near 
you. We ll be happy to 
demonstrate the Memory 
Typewriter tor you. at 
your convenience. 


Judge for yourself 
how much you need it. 

IBM 

Word Processing 







All through the year the Grand 
Prix drivers wheel chic to chic 
with beautiful people in 
sophisticated settings, fueling the 
haughty mystique that marks this 
kind of racing. Then comes 
Watkins Glen, a burg in 
upstate New York, and the U.S. 
Grand Prix. The venue is rustic, 
the folks are just folks and the 
giants of Europe are suddenly 
little gritty guys caught up in 
the sound and the flurry. 



ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARNOLD ROTH 
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Scalpel, wrench! Quick, another transfusion of 
rpm's! For all their noise. Formula I racers are so 
delicate they spend a lot of time in surgery. 


56 







Food is critical. The cars don't go far 

before they're back for more. Gulp: 

some steak with a splash of high-octane sauce. 
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When Watkins Glen goes to bed, the night riders rise with boom and beery bust. 


Once a year the evil Bog creatures ooze out to rampage, plunder and rip asunder. 
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TOrfYWffW fflten continued 


lilh Mil Minn 

wauwwr in 



^Jor most of the year Watkins Glen, population 2,716, 
Li is just another bucolic village tucked away in the ver¬ 
dant hills of New York state's wine country. You first lo¬ 
cate Schuyler County, then drive cautiously through a 
speed trap called Horscheads, and you've found it. There 
are sure-enough tourist wonders in Watkins Glen. Most im¬ 
portant is the glen itself, with its photogenic waterfall, one 
of the few remaining spots in the country that give you the 
chance to use the word bosky. And there is Lake Seneca 
which, viewed in just the right slanting afternoon light, looks 
like a lot of other pretty hometown lakes. All together, it is 
rural America at its best, pure Saturday Evening Portland. 
For most of the year, that is. 

Then, all of a sudden during the first week of October, 
Watkins Glen becomes an acoustical nightmare. The dul¬ 
cet chortle of the capon and the contented lowing of dairy 
herds give way to a harsh metallic keening that soon grows 
to a dragon's roar. The rhythmic snippety-snip of the vint¬ 
ner's shears is replaced by an awesome and seemingly un¬ 
ending chorus of shrieks. It is rubber on asphalt, mostly, 
punctuated at times by the hammering of pistons trying to 
escape through finely milled engine blocks. What is even 
worse, the comforting, adenoidal plainsong of country 


speech usually heard in the bars and beaneries of the Glen, 
good old ordinary American conversation dealing with ir¬ 
regularity or whether or not the rain’ll hurt the rhubarb, 
dramatically yields to a whole lot of smart talk in foreign 
accents. 

There are smarmy Britons in flared pants, cocking their 
lisps in unconscious parody of Monty Python. Italians 
and Brazilians, with imitation gold snallle bits on their 
loafers, gabble unintelligibly but loudly—and lewdly, of 
course - as they ogle the plump giggling farm girls. French¬ 
men (Frogeaters to the locals) whine nastily to one an¬ 
other about the menus in even the finest restaurants of 
nearby Elmira, while Germans and Scandinavians turn up 
their noses at the wine lists, as if good old Taylor’s best 
was not good enough for their continental palates. And 
then comes wave upon wave of college kids who follow 
the aliens- the long-haired backsliders to whom America 
and American cars arc no longer cool, who drive fancy 
foreign machines like BMWs and Triumphs and those 
killer Datsun 2807s. Unlike the continentals they idolize, 
these would-be expatriate kids don't stay in motels, where 
they would at least contribute to the local economy. Too 
straight. They camp out and smoke funny cigarettes and 

continued 



Presenting 
Long Johns 
for both sexes. 

If you think that 120 mm is too 
far for flavor to travel in a cigarette, 

Long Johns will change your mind. 

Light one up. Ahhh, love at first puff. 

And there are plenty of extra puffs 
where that came from. 



Get into Long Johns. They’ll suit you. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 

Fillet 20 mg "tar, 17 mg. nicotine. Menthol 19 mg. "tar. 1.6 mg. nicoime, av. per cigarette by FTC method, 
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even bring their own wheat germ and 
T. J. Swann for sustenance. "The In¬ 
vasion of the Body Scratchcrs." sneer 
the locals. Yessirccbob, it is Granpree 
time again. It is that wicked wastrel week¬ 
end when up to 110,000 interlopers from 
foreign climes as distant as Cornell Uni¬ 
versity (25 miles) and Argentina (5,500) 
congregate at the Glen for the final event 
of the Grand Prix circuit. (Sometimes 
this last race decides the world driving 
champion for the year, although this time 
Austrian driver Niki Lauda and Ferrari 
have the title locked up as they head 
for the Glen.) 

Sports-car racing at Watkins Glen 
dates back to Oct. 2, 1948, when a 52.8- 
mile “Grand Prix," unsanctioned by the 
Federation Internationale de l’Auto- 
mobilc, was run right through the vil¬ 
lage streets, and thus put the Glen on 
the world auto-racing map. The credit¬ 
or blame, depending on your vantage 
point—accrues to Cameron Argetsinger, 
then a young Cornell law grad and now 
executive director of the Sports Car Club 
of America. Fie had vacationed at Sen¬ 
eca Lake, sipped the local champagne 
and convinced the town elders to au¬ 
thorize a real European-style road race 
through the town. Fame and fortune 
would be theirs, he promised, and in¬ 
deed by the third year the race was at¬ 
tracting as many as 100,000 spectators 
(no admission was charged in the good 
old days, now it is SI9 per weekend). 

Then, in 1952, a careening race car hit 
and killed a young onlooker who was sit¬ 
ting on a curb, and suddenly the town 
became conscious of the perils of racing 
in the streets. The race was moved brief¬ 
ly to the nearby crossroads hamlet of 
Dix, then onto a 2.3-mile circuit on a 
ridge above the Glen. The first few U.S. 
Grand Prix races authorized by the FIA 
were staged in Scbring, Fla., and River¬ 
side, Calif.— they were financial disas¬ 
ters—and in 1961 the event returned to 
Watkins Glen, where it has remained in 
excellent health ever since. The cars now- 
run an expanded 3.37-mile course to ac¬ 
commodate modern speeds. These days 
they turn laps of 125 mph, compared to 
the 71.4-mph which George Constan¬ 
tine's D-typc Jaguar averaged to win the 
first race on the oldtime circuit in 1956. 

Ironically, dates, numbers and speeds 
are among the least of the attractions that 

continued on page 89 





ADVERTISEMENT 



mMMM. 


THE FOLLOWING 28 PAGE ADVERTISING SECTION 
CONTAINS INFORMATION, ANECDOTES AND PHOTOGRAPHS 
FROM TEN OF THE MOST EXCITING AND DRAMATIC ENCOUNTERS 
IN OVER 70 YEARS OF BASEBALLS’ WORLD SERIES 







this greatest of American institutions. 
Even before there was television—or 
radio, for that matter, if anybody can 
imagine that—it slowed things down 
just a bit in the Fall as a nation turned 
to its sports pages. 

The World Series—simple spectacle 
of sport—became so important that it 
was even what one asked of a suspected 
spy in WW II movies: "Who won the 
Scries last year?" If he didn't know he 
was definitely not an American. 

Things haven't changed much since 
the heroes were Christy Matheson and 
Walter Johnson and Babe Ruth and 
beefsteak was 29 cents a pound. Assur¬ 
edly, the names have changed to Cat¬ 
fish Hunter and Reggie Jackson and 
Johnny Bench and steak is slightly more 
than 29 cents, but the mystique is still 
there. It is the most American of a size¬ 
able list of American dreams. 


nic Mack and John McGraw; the Gas- 
house Gang of the Cardinals; all helped 
build the World Scries legend, but it is 
something perhaps more basic that has 
made the splendid autumn classic as 
romantic and exciting as a Vermont 
snow or a Wyoming roundup: It Is the 
game itself. And from cow pasture to 
Candlestick Park the fans and players 
alike look, wide-eyed, to the mecca—the 
Series. 

From the beginning in 1903 the 
series was a thriller. The Boston Ameri¬ 
cans, trailing the Pittsburgh Pirates 
three games to one. captured the next 
four straight to win the best of nine 
series. The following year was a bit of a 
let-down when Manager John McGraw 
said flatly “no," when his New York 
Giants were challenged by Boston. 
"They're nothing but a bunch of damn 
bush leaguers," McGraw said. 


out one, when McGraw's Giants beat 
the Philadelphia Athletics, four games 
to one, and every game was a shut-out. 
Apparently he considered the As a 
slightly more worthy opponent, but that 
had all changed by 19 U when he called 
the As a "white elephant" team. Mack 
adopted the now-familiar white elephant 
as a symbol for the team and promptly 
whipped the Giants, four games to two. 

The World Series has been unpre¬ 
dictable at best. Great players have 
bombed and unknows have become 
heroes. Walter Johnson, for instance, 
one of the greatest pitchers of all time, 
never had a good series, while the leg¬ 
endary Babe Ruth was almost always at 
his best. In the 1929 Series Connie 
Mack pulled pitcher Howard Ehmkc 
out of obscurity and made him a world- 
beater for a day. Nobody ever heard 
of him again. 


ADVERTISEMENT 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


I like Winston Super King \ 
for one reason. 


Winston Super King gives me more 
of what counts: taste. A lot of extra-long cigarettes 
give you more length, but less taste. 

Real taste is what smoking’s all about. For me, 
Winston Super King is for real. 


19 mg. "tar". 1.3 mg. nicotine av. 
per cigarette. FTC Report 





Cobb and Wagner got things rolling 
in the first game when Cobb, known for 
flying spikes in his base-stealing slides, 
yelled down to Wagner at second base, 
'Hey, Krauthead, I'm coming down on 
the next pitch." He did, with spikes 
high, but Wagner stood his ground and 
firmly planted the ball in Cobb's mouth. 

The Scries went seven games with the 
Pirates winning the odd numbered 
games and the Tigers the even. The 
Pirates won the first game, 4-1, and 
Detroit won the second, 7-2. The third 
game was a real slugfest with every¬ 
body hitting. The Pirates won, 8-6, be¬ 
hind the five-hit pitching of Babe 
Adams. 

George MulUn, a 29-gamc winner for 
the Tigers, tamed Pittsburgh in the 
fourth game, allowing only five hits for 
a 5-0 victory. In Game Five the Pirates 
put together a combination of stolen 
bases by Wagner and a home run by 


There have been upsets and 
and Cinderella teams. The 
delphia Phillies, the “Whiz 
baseball, lost four straight 
The 1962 Yankees, 
and outpitched, beat the San Francisco 
Giants in seven games, and in 1967 the 
Boston Red Sox almost pulled the im¬ 
possible dream out of the hat. Ninth 
place in 1966, the Bosox fought back 
brilliantly to win the pennant the fol¬ 
lowing year and battled the Cardinals 
through seven games before losing out. 

The New York Mets pulled the upset 
of all time in 1969 when, after having 
been the National League doormat for 
the first seven years of their existence, 
breezed through the playoffs, lost the 
first Series game to the highly-touted 
Baltimore Orioles, and then won the 
next four straight. 

And 1972, the beginning of Oakland 
power, when the As beat the Reds in 


decided 


on 

here are 

ten Scries that were tops for excitement 
or drama, or perhaps they are the ones 
that epitomize our competitive spirit as 
a nation: __ _ 

1909 


The seventh World Series game had 
all the earmarks of being the "best yet" 
weeks before it began. For openers, it 
pitted the two greatest players in base¬ 
ball at the time, Ty Cobb of the Detroit 
Tigers and Honus Wagner of the Pitts¬ 
burgh Pirates (both league-leading hit¬ 
ters) and two outstanding teams. It 
lived up to expectations. 
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From helpless to handyman, 
for under $30. 



cutter, antisplinter insert, 

10 assorted blades. $27.99, 
a $9 saving. 

Model 4509 7%" 1-hp. 
circular saw. Rip guide, extra 
plywood blade. $27.99, an 
$8 saving. 

The Rockwell cordless y 4 " 
power drill. The power to 
handle most woods, composi¬ 
tions, and light metals, self- 
contained rechargeable battery, 
in a versatile, lightweight tool. 
Just $29.99. 


Rockwell International 


•Mfr's suggested retail price 


Rockwell Tool Toters. 

Five popular power tools 
with comprehensive sets of 
accessories, plus convenient 
carrying case. 

At special kit prices* that 
are a good deal less than you’d 
pay separately. 

Model 4109 %" single¬ 
speed drill. Backing pad, wool 
polishing bonnet, 
sandpaper, grinding j 
wheel, and drill 
bits. Just $17.99, 
a $10 saving. 

Model 4169 
variable-speed 


drill. Screwdriver set, socket 
set, 13-pc. drill bit set. $27.99, 
a $9 saving. 

Model 4309 single-speed 
jigsaw. Rip guide and circular 
cutter, antisplinter insert, 

10 assorted blades. $17.99, 
a $12 saving. 

Model 4319 two-speed 
jigsaw. Rip guide and circular 


For your local Rockwell dealer, phone toll tree 800 243 6000 iConn.. I 800 882 6500 r Excluding Hawaii and Alaska. Or write Power Tool Pi 


oral. Memphis. Term. 38131. 









Mercury, introduces 
the meanest, toughest, 
most beautiful machine 
we’ve ever built. 

BLACK MAX 

For about 500,000 years J ... because there is none, 

man has tried to be master of the J M BlW Trim indicator, tachometer, and 
water. Now he has the upper hand. ® ® audible overheat warning system 


Mercury presents the ultimate outboard: 
Black Max. An exciting blend of power and 
dependability... all in one beautiful machine. 
Under the Black Max cowl, there's a whop¬ 
ping 175-hp loop-charged engine. It gives 
you more muscle. More hustle. Better 
flat-out speed than any production outboard 
Mercury has ever built. 

The power is compact, thanks to the 
new Mercury 60° V-6 design. 

And even though the Black Max is big 
on performance, it isn’t big on gas. 

Dependability 
built into every inch. 

The Black Max was six years in the 
making. And every part of the engine was 
stringently tested for ultimate dependability. 

Count on quick starts with Mercury 
Thunderbolt® CD sealed ignition system. 

You won't have to tinker with the 
preset, fixed-jet carburetion. And Mercury 
Perma Gap® plugs won't foul. 

Power is always smooth and sure with 
Mercury Power Trim—standard on every 
Black Max. And even in stump-infested 
swamps, the Black Max won't shear a pin 



Mercury Marine/Division of Brunswick Corporation. 
Fond du Lac. Wlsconsm/Canada/Australia/Belgium 

ESC 


are all standard. 

There’s a bit of the 
Black Max in every Mercury. 

The same standards of power and de¬ 
pendability go into every 1976 Mercury 
outboard—from the 4-hp trolling Merc® to 
the awesome 175-hp Black Max. 

See them all at your Mercury dealer. 
He’s listed in the Yellow Pages. 







Manager Fred Clarke to win, 8-4. 
Adams won his second game of the 
series- 

Game Six went to Detroit, 5-4 (it 
was even numbered), despite the efforts 
of 25-game winner Howard Camnitz 
and 22-game winner Vic Willis, in re¬ 
lief. The Pirates had no choice but to 
pitch Adams again in the seventh game 
and the regular season 12-game winner 
equalled the great Christy Malheson’s 
1905 record of three wins in a single 
Series. 

When the wild and wooly Series was 
over Wagner had batted a rousing .333 
to .231 for Cobb; the Pirates had col¬ 
lected 49 hits and 34 runs, and the 
Tigers had put together 55 hits for 28 
runs; the Pirates had stolen 18 bases 
(six of them by Wagner), and had fired 
the only player ever because of World 
Series play. Bill Abstcin was released 
by Pittsburgh for striking out 10 times 
during the Series. 


The 1914 Series was the first that 
ever featured a Cinderella team. The 
Boston Braves had been in the National 
League cellar on July 18, and the fact 
that they were in the Series at all was 
somewhat of a miracle, but they were 
there and were definitely the people’s 
choice, although few really expected 
them to beat the powerful Philadelphia 
Athletics. 

Apparently the spirit they had picked 
up along the way carried over to the 
Series because they trounced the As, 
7-1, in the opener, despite the fact that 
they were playing without the services 
of one of their top hitters, Carlisle Red 
Smith, who had broken his leg in the 
drive to the pennant. The As started 
Chief Bender on the mound but he 
couldn't tame the Braves. 

The following day the As' stellar 
pitcher Eddie Plank held the Braves to 
seven hits and one run, but it wasn’t 
good enough. Bill James pitched two- 


hit, no-run ball for the Nationals. 

The Braves didn’t even have their 
own ball park so the third game was 
played in the Red Sox’ stadium and 
Boston fans, by now, were delirious. 
Philadelphia still felt the whole thing 
was a fluke and it was time the foolish¬ 
ness ended.' But when 'the smoke had 
cleared at the end of nine innings the 
score was tied, 2-2. The As picked up 
two runs in the tenth and it seemed all 
over but Hank Gowdy (who hit .545 
for the Series) came to bat with one 
on and smacked it out of the park. 
Gowdy came to bat again in the 12th 
and doubled. His pinch runner scored 
as the frustrated As' pitcher Joe Bush 
picked up a bunt and threw it into left 
field. It was all over for the As. 5-4. The 
Braves had all the momentum a team 
could have and promptly ended the 
Series the next day with a 3-1 win. Last 
place on July 18. World Champions 
on October 13. 
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A Coleman Heater: safe, portable warmth that 
keeps on going...any where. 


Before you put any funds (and any faith) in a heater, 
take a look at Coleman. That's where the value is. 

A heater's not worth the warmth if you lie awake worry¬ 
ing about it. That's why Coleman is such a stickler for safety. 

The Coleman Gasoline Catalytic Heater's special head 
design (with plantinum catalyst) allows fuel vapors to burn 
without a flame ... up to 8,000* BTU's . . . and up to 18 
hours of constant warm on a single filling. (With the special 
fiberglass wick, the fuel flows only when the heater is 
going.) And Coleman's exclusive Dial-Temp* control lets 
you set your own comfort level. 


The Coleman Propane Cat delivers constant fuel pres¬ 
sure at any temperature, any altitude. Up to 10,000* BTUs. 
And a safety shut-off stops the flow of fuel if the heater 
goes out or fails to light. 

For tent or trailer camping, hunting, ir mSS 

fishing, ice skating, football games ... 
a Coleman heater is the safest warmth going. 

The Greatest Name in the Great Outdoors.' 

Lanterns, stoves, coolers, jugs, heaters, tents and sleeping bags. 

Just ask someone who has one. 


’Approximate input rating 














The 1919 World Series was the first, 
and fortunately only, one to cast any 
shadow on the event. It was the year of 
the infamous Black Sox scandal. 

The Chicago White Sox were gen¬ 
erally considered the finest team in base¬ 
ball and were to face a less-seasoned 
Cincinnati Reds team, then in its first 
Scries.The Reds opened things by shell¬ 
ing the Sox 29-game winner Eddie 
Cicotte and held the Americans to only 
six hits in winning the opener, 9-1. Al¬ 
ready there was suspicion. When the 
Reds won the second game, 4-2, fans 
all over the country began to look 
askance at the whole affair. 

What they later found out (almost a 
season later) was that a number of the 
White Sox players had apparently sold 


out to gamblers and had agreed to play 
slightly under their top form. 

It was later reported that pitcher 
Dickie Kerr was not one of those in¬ 
volved and it must have been true be¬ 
cause he pitched a masterful three- 
hitter in the third game and the Sox 
won, 3-0. Cincinnati’s Jimmy Ring 
pitched a three-hitter in the fourth game 
which the Reds won. 2-0, and the fifth 
was a duplicate three-hitter by Cincin¬ 
nati's Hod Elder, the Nationals win¬ 
ning, 5-0. 

By now there was a furor in the base¬ 
ball world and Chicago fortunately won 
the next two, 5-4 and 4-1, with Dickie 
Kerr taking the former. 

There were many Cincinnati fans 
who claimed that only one game was 
thrown and that the Reds won on their 
own merit, and perhaps they were right 
because in the eighth game (they had 
agreed to play a best of nine Series) 


was a rout. Chicago completely col¬ 
lapsed, either by intent or dissension 
and Cincinnati won, 10-5, collecting 
16 hits along the way. 

The hero of the Series was Cincin¬ 
nati right fielder Earle (Greasy) Neale, 
All-American football player at West 
Virginia Wesleyan, All-Pro for the Can¬ 
ton Bulldogs and coach of a Rose Bowl 
college football team (the same year). 
He batted .357. 

Baseball Commissioner Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis suspended for life 
eight of the Chicago players the next 
season, following an investigation of 
the scandal. 

1921 

If for no other reason than the fact 
that the 1921 World Series was the first 
for the New York Yankees it would 
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JVC gives you all of it! 


Now . . . you can recapture all the ex¬ 
citement of a live performance . . . with 
a JVC quadraphonic receiver. Two im¬ 
portant features make it all possible. 
CD-4, the compatible discrete 4-channel 
record system ... invented and patented 
by JVC . . . that recreates the original 
gound fieid. And, S.E.A. the graphic 
equalizer tone control system that gives 
you professional studio control ... by 
breaking up the audio spectrum into 5 
frequency ranges. S.E.A. lets you en¬ 


hance any frequency . . . bring up any 
instrument or voice .. . while listening or 
recording. Only JVC has CD-4 and S.E.A. 
JVC's 5456X is the most advanced re¬ 
ceiver ... it gives you more power, more 
features and more sound than anything 
you can buy. Ask to hear it at your JVC 
dealer or Ouadracenter. For more infor¬ 
mation. call this number 800-221-7502, 
toll free. In New York, call 212-392-7100 
or write to Bob Walker, JVC America, Inc-, 
50-35 56th Road, Maspeth, N.Y. 11378. 


sE A 


Sound Effect Amplifier 

JVC 











have been momentous, because the 
Yanks were to appear in 28 other Se¬ 
ries in the years to follow. The fact that 
it was bitter and hotly contested made 
it more interesting. 

The Yanks and Giants opposed one 
another. More than a cross-town rivalry 
had built because the Yankees had been 
using the Polo Grounds all season while 
Yankee Stadium was being built. John 
McGraw vowed to beat the Yankees 
because they had outdrawa his Giants 
in regular season attendance. 

Carl Mays, a 27-game winner for 
the Yankees, pitched five-hit ball in the 
opener, not walking a single man. and 
the Yankees won. 3-0. They kept things 
rolling behind the even more brilliant 
pitching of Yankee ace Waite Hoyt, 
who pitched a two-hitter. It was a fan¬ 
tastic pitcher’s duel, however, as Art 
Nehf limited the Americans to three 
hits. Those hits, combined with three 


Giant errors, resulted in all the Yankee 
runs. They again won, 3-0. 

The Giants roared back in Game 
Three, pounding Yankee pitchers for 
20 hits, to win, 13-5. The fourth game 
again went to the Giants, 4-2, despite a 
home run by Babe Ruth. Game Five 
again pitted Hoyt and Nehf and. al¬ 
though the Yankees won. 3-1, it was 
the end for them. They lost Ruth with 
a twisted knee and Games Six and 
Seven went to the Giants, 8-5 and 2-1. 
The Eighth game found Hoyt and Nehf 
in another fantastic duel, with Nehf 
pitching four-hit ball and Hoyt six-hit. 

The Giants scored on an error in the 
first inning and that was the only run 
of the game, although the Yankees 
came close in the last of the ninth when 
Home Run Baker slammed a mighty 
liner toward second base. Johnny Rawl¬ 
ings not only held onto it but completed 


a double play that gave the champion¬ 
ship to McGraw's Giants. 


1932 


The 1932 Scries was<Icsigned for the 
hitter. The Yankees won it in four 
straight games, but the losing Chicago 
Cubs hit almost as well. The two clubs 
established a record of 82 hits which 
still stands 43 years later as a record in 
a four-game Series. 

The victory was a sweet one for the 
Yankees’ new Manager Joe McCarthy, 
who had been fired by the Cubs one 
year earlier because of failure to pro¬ 
duce a pennant-winning club. In the 
first game the Cubs got to the Yankees’ 
Red Ruffing in the second inning and, 
for a while, it looked as if they might 
outhit the power-laden A merit 
Leaguers. But the “Murderers’ Row 
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the Yankees exploded for three runs in 
the fourth and five more in the sixth. 
The final score was 12-6. 


Lefty Gomez made his Series debut 
in the second game against the Cubs' 
Lon Warneke but, despite the appear¬ 
ance of the two stellar hurlers, it was 
dl a slugfest with the Yankees win- 
5-2. 





^ The third game produced the most 
.'dramatic moment in the history of 
Vorld Series play. Babe Ruth, who had 
been heckled and ridden unmercifully 
all afternoon by the hostile Chicago 
*:ro\^d apparently reached the breaking 
I in the fifth innine^Uharlie Root 
td a fast ball past film for a called 
..xe tind the fans roared. Ruth held 
up Xrte finger. When Ruth raised a sec- 
. ond linger after the next called strike 
the. crowd and the Chicago bench 
Ther^ with the 


\ 


( fioiry in 
h iiacd : 
strike *.i 


Shakespearean actor, Ruth pointed his 
bat toward right-center field. The roars 
of laughter came from everywhere as 
Root prepared to hurl yet a third fast 
ball past the Bambino. The solid crack 
of the bat stilled the crowd for a mo¬ 
ment. but they rose in unison as they 
watched in dazed wonderment as the 
ball cleared the wall in right-center 
field. Their cheers could be heard in 
the Loop as Ruth trotted around the 
bases, thumbing his nose at the Chica¬ 
go bench. The Yankees won, 7-5. 

They breezed home in the fourth 
game, 13-6, behind the two home runs 
of Tony Lazzeri, but it was the overall 
performance of Lou Gehrig in the Se¬ 
ries that outshone everyone. It was 
probably the finest performance by a 
single player in any World Series. He 
not only batted .529 but scored nine 
runs, had nine hits (including three 
homers and a double) and drove in 


eight runs. It was an even greater per¬ 
formance than those by Hank Gowdy 
in 1914, Ruth in 1928 and Pepper Mar¬ 
tin of the Cardinals in 1931. 



If the Gashouse Gang of the St. Louis 
Cardinals had a spokesman it had to be 
Dizzy Dean. Not only had Dean won 
30 regular season games but he had 
never let anybody forget it, especially 
the Detroit Tigers as they went into the 
Series. 

The Tigers were loaded with talent 
in Mickey Cochrane, Charlie Gehringer 
and Hank Greenberg so they weren’t 
particularly impressed with the press 
clippings of the rough-and-tumble Gas- 
housers. They became more impressed 
after the first three games, of which the 
Cardinals won two (they lost the middle 
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Sound testing a new Clark 
transmission.The full reversing 
18000 Series offers powershift 
capability for vehicles in the 
50-100 hp class. Manufacturers of 
construction, agricultural and 
industrial vehicles worldwide use 
Clark transmissions and axles. 


Clark truck crane lays oil pipeline. 


Clark Tri-Loader attachment rotates 180° in narrow aisles. 


Clark scrapers build a road through swampland. 









Clark 
gets it 
done. 


You can count on it. Because the equipment 
is good to begin with. And because your 
Clark dealer knows how to keep it that way. 
When you're under pressure to get a 
job done, that's good to know. 

Clark Equipment Company 
Buchanan. Michigan 49107 


Melroe Bobcat skid-steer loader makes small jobs easy. 


argon box. 
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to the two teams playing than any 
Series in years. For one thing, it was 
the first in 34 years for the Boston 
Braves and the first in 28 years for the 
Cleveland Indians. Also, Cleveland had 
had to go through a playoff with the 
Red Sox to get there at all. 

The first game pilled two greats of 
the mound, Cleveland’s Bob Feller and 
Boston's Johnny Sain. It proved to be 
a heart-breaker for Feller, who pitched 
two-hit ball but lost the game, 1-0, on 
a hotly disputed call at second base. 
Photos showed Indian Manager Lou 
Boudreau to be right but it was too 
late. Sain had pitched four-hit ball in 
one of the greatest pitching battles on 
record. 

Cleveland's Bob Lemon and Boston's 
Warren Spahn faced one another in 
the second game but the Indians were 
fired up from what they considered the 
"bad call" of the opener and shelled 
the Braves, 4-1. They won the third. 


game, 3-2, in 12 irtamgs). Dean taking 
the first, 8-3, behi^fi3 hits and Brother 
Paul Dean takflwime third, 4-1. 

The fourth game was the first in 
which the Tiger hitters came to life. 
They won, 10-4. During the course of 
the game, Diz, as a pinch runner, got 
in the way of a throw at second and was 
knocked cold. When he came to he 
asked. “Did I break up the double 
play?" 

Diz started the fifth game but was 
shelled in the final inning as the Tigers 
won. 3-1. It looked like the turning 
point but Game Six disproved that. 
The Cards got to ace hurlcr Lynwood 
(Schoolboy) Rowe and they won 4-3, 
behind the pitching and hilling of Paul 
Dean. 

The final game was one you might 
expect from the Gashouse Gang: 11-0, 
St. Louis, with the Cardinals collecting 
17 hits and Dizzy simply toying with 
the Tigers. 


The highlight of the game was a 
tussle between Ducky Medwick. who 
wasn't too popular with the Detroit fans 
anyway because of his outstanding hit¬ 
ting in the Series, and Tiger Marv 
Owen. When Medwick returned to left 
field he was showered with vegetables 
and garbage and had to be taken out 
so the game could continue. It was 
somehow a fitting climax for the Gas- 
house Gang as Medwick and a couple 
of his teammates tossed things back 
at the fans. 

When the smoke and garbage cleared 
Dizzy and Paul had won two games 
each, Medwick had batted .379 and the 
Tigers, players and fans alike, were in 
a state of shock. 

1948 

The 1948 event was more important 
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2-0, behind the five-hit pitching of 
Gene Bearden, who had won the play¬ 
off game for the Tribe. 

Sain pitched five-hit ball in the fourth 
game but the Indians made good use of 
them with Boudreau driving in one run 
and Larry Doby another with a homer. 

The Indians won, 2-1. Bob Feller, one 
of the great fastball pitchers of all time, 
again went after a Series victory in the 
fifth game, but it was not to be. A pair 
of home runs by Bob Elliott would have 
been enough, but the Braves hit freely 
and won, 11-5. Spahn came on in the 
fourth and limited the American League 
champs to one hit the rest of the day. 
The highlight of the day for Cleveland 
was probably the appearance of Satchel 
Paige, who retired the final two batters 
in the game. 

Bob Lemon pitched masterful ball 
until the eighth inning of the sixth game 


Flowers make 
you feel 10 feet tall 



Rowers and plants are for everyone. 
Naturally. 


Make an arrangement with your florist. 


AMERICAN FLORISTS MARKETING COUNCIL. Society ot American Florists, 901 N Washington St Alexandria Va 22314 










when, with the Indians leading, 4-1. 
things began to fall apart. He loaded 
the bases with one out and Boudreau 
brought on Bearden. A long fly scored 
one run and a double by Phil Masi 
counted for another. Trailing by one 
run, Mike McCormick lashed a torrid 
line drive back at the pitcher and 
Bearden, never flinching, held onto the 
sizzling liner to end the game and give 
the championship to the Indians. 



Nineteen fifty-five will be remem¬ 
bered as the year the Dodgers finally 
beat the Yankees, after five previous 
World Series attempts. 

It didn't start out that way as Whitey 
Ford, hacked up by two home runs by 


Joe Collins and one by Elston Howard, 
beat the Dodgers. 6-5. It was a cliff- 
hanger all the way with each team 
catching up after the other had scored, 
until Collins' second homer iced it for 
the Yanks. The Yankees continued their 
dominance in the second game, win¬ 
ning. 4-2, and it looked as if it would 
be a repeat of past years. But the teams 
went to Flatbush for the third game and 
that was the boost the Dodgers needed. 
They were hard to beat at home. John¬ 
ny Podres pitched steady seven-hit ball 
and was backed up by the powerful bats 
of Roy Campanella, Carl Furillo, Duke 
Snider and Gil Hodges. The Dodgers 
won, 8-3. 

The following day the Dodgers kept 
right on hitting, 14 of them. In the 
fourth inning Campanella. Hodges and 
Snider all homered and the Dodgers 
were rolling, winning 8-5. 

The Beautiful Bums made it three in 


a row on Brooklyn soil with a home 
run by Sandy Amoros and two by Duke 
Snider. The Yankees, who had been 
determined to win at least one game 
across the East River, fought hard but 
it was a lost cause for them. They lost, 
5-3. 

The Yankees came storming back 
when they got to the Bronx again, 
scoring five runs in the first inning off 
Karl Spooner, three of them on a homer 
by Bill Skowron. Ford pitched splendid 
four-hit ball to beat the Dodgers, 5-1. 

Brooklyn had yet to win a game at 
Yankee Stadium that year, but a de¬ 
termined Podres controlled the ball so 
well in the seventh game that the Yan¬ 
kees, even though collecting eight hits, 
were unable to put them together to 
score a single run. Campanella scored 
from second (after doubling) on a sin¬ 
gle by Hodges in the fourth and they 
added a second in the sixth. A brilliant 
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Mend a broken home 
this weekend. 
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CHULK& 


Dow ( iirnini’ 
Silicone Caulk 
and Scaler 
in clear, black, 
ilnminnm, while, 
id new Painiablt 
in cartridges 
or tubes. 


WITH f 
REMOVABLE [ 
NOZZLE' L- 

VERSATILE 
WEATHERPROOF 
PERMANENTLY 
FLEXIBLE 
WONT CRACK 
OR CRUMBLE 

On YEAR 
cU GUARANTEE 


All those jobs you’ve been putting off? 

Now you can polish them off. Quickly. - -f 
Easily. And with results that’ll last for 20 years. 

You don’t need exotic tools or fancy f .,,i 
equipment. Just a cartridge of Dow nnjw ] 

Coming" Silicone Caulk and Sealer, orrr" l T 
for small jobs, a tube of Dow Coming vKSC i 

Silicone Rubber Bathtub Caulk. , 

A ladder would help. Some 
waxed paper. And a wire brush. 

Now, where do you want to start' 

That drafty window? Fine. Get the 
Silicone Caulk and Sealer cartridge. 

Open the window and lay a 
bead along the sill. Put a sheet of 
waxed paper over it, then shut the 
window on the whole shebang and 
forget it until tomorrow. 

Tomorrow, open the window, 
peel off the paper, and there you have* 
it—fonned-in-place weatherstripping. \ 

While you’re at the window, fill \ 
in any cracks around the sills or casing!, 
or between the molding and the house.' 

These are perfect places to use Dow ] 

Coming’s new Paintable Silicone Caulk 1 
and Sealer (you am paint it after just l 
four hours). 

Now that you’re experienced,you’n 
ready for the roof. 

Seal around the flashing, the roof 
vents, over exposed nail heads; in fact, 
you can prevent potential leaks by 
sealing any place that’ll aitch water. 

Now to the shingles. You ran 
repair kxise shingles or replace 
missing ones secure in the 
knowledge that silicone rubber 
really holds tight. And that it’ll 
keep on holding without 
cracking, crumbling, or jy 
drying out in heat or cold. 

Coming down from the roof, check the 


oming 
Silicone Rubber 
Hulhtub Caulk, in while 
and five decorator colors. 


gutters and downspouts. Use the wire 
brush to clean them out. Then seal up any 
leaky joints 

You can even use Dow Coming 
Silicone Caulk and Sealer to repair loose 
aluminum siding joints and to seal 
foundation cracks. Since it stays elastic 
and flexible in heat and cold, you won’t 
have the serious expansion and 
contraction problems of ordinary 
caulking materials. 

Water is no problem either. 

In fact, Dow Coming Silicone 
Rubber Bathtub Caulk and white 
Dow Coming Silicone Caulk and 
Sealer contain a fungicide. So 
they’re perfect for lasting 
watertight seals in bathrooms, 
kitchens, around drainpipes, 
anywhere. 

There is a seemingly endless 
list of things you ran do with 

Dow Coming Silicone 
Caulk and Settler and 
Dow Coming Silicone 
Rubber Bathtub Caulk. 

But you've done 
enough mending for 
one weekend. 

Oh, one more thing. 
Our guarantee. 

It is this: Used as 
directed within one 
'year of purchase date, 
Dow Coming Silicone 
and Sealer will provide 
a weatherproof seal that will not 
. ’ out, crack, or crumble for 20 
^ears. If you’re not satisfied, just send 

purchase to DOW CORNING 

us for a 

replacement. f skm 


ond lime. 








catch by speedy Sandy Amoros of a 
sure-hit by Berra with two on and one 
out saved the day for the Dodgers. 
Amoros not only made the spectacular 
running, diving catch but, off balance, 
threw a runner out for a double play 
to win the Scries for the Dodgers. They 
had done it at last. 



Few clubs have ever been beaten 
around as much as the Pittsburgh Pi¬ 
rates in 1960 and still come back to 
win. The Yankees trounced them three 
times, 16-3, 10-0 and 12-0, still the 
Pirates wouldn’t give up. In addition to 
that, the Yankees broke records that 
still stand—most hits, 91; most runs. 55. 
But the Pirates didn’t seem too im¬ 
pressed. 


The first game was a nip-and-tuck 
affair with the Pirates finally winning 
it, 6-4, after Elroy Face came on to 
relieve Vernon Law on the mound. It 
was to be the first of many appearances 
by Face in the Series. The Yankees got 
rolling in the second game (the 16-3 
rout) and everyone in the lineup except 
reliefer Bobby Shantz collected at least 
one hit, including two homers by Mick¬ 
ey Mantle. 

The following day the Yankees got 
16 hits and, to add insult to injury, 
veteran hurlcr Whitey Ford tossed a 
four-hitter at the Pirates as his team¬ 
mates collected ten runs. At this point 
most clubs would have tossed in some¬ 
thing, but not the Pirates. Vernon Law 
again started and looked good, except 
for the home run ball he dished up to 
Bill Skowron. The Pirates bounced back 
in the fifth when Law himself blasted a 
double to score a run. Then Billy Vir- 
don batted in two runs. The Pirates held 


on, although Face had to come on again 
to put out a fire. 

Harvey Haddix pitched five-hit ball 
against the bewildered Yankees in the 
fifth game and, with the aid of Face 
again, beat the New Yorkers, 5-2. By 
the sixth game the Yankees were de¬ 
termined to show their muscle again 
and, while Whitey Ford was putting 
together a shut-out, they got to five 
Pirate pitchers for 17 hits and 12 runs. 

The City of Pittsburgh was ready for 
the seventh game. There were “Beat 
'em Biics” banners and bumper stickers 
on everything. New York fans couldn't 
understand why the Pirates hadn’t 
learned some kind of lesson. But Rocky 
Nelson gave them the answer in the 
first inning. The Pirates were not out 
yet. He homered with a man on. For 
emphasis, the Pirates added two more 
in the second when Virdon singled with 
two on (he also had an outstanding 


ADVERTISEMENT 


The Monroe Max-Air.® 

It lets you put on a lot of weight 
while taking a load off your mind. 






The problem with carrying a lot 
of weight on your car is it puts a 
lot of strain on your car’s sus¬ 
pension. Your rear shocks can 
bottom out. This means your 
rear end can be too close to the 
pavement for comfort. Your car 
can sidesway, your handling and 
cornering can be impaired. 

You and your family weren’t 
meant to go down the highway 
like that. And that’s the whole 
reason for the Max-Air ‘ Air 
Adjustable Shock Absorber. 

You’ll feel the 
difference. 

A pair of Max-Air Air Adjust¬ 
able Shock Absorbers give you a 
maximum load-carrying capac¬ 
ity. Right up to the limit of your 
car’s suspension. 

The more air you put in the 
shock, the stronger it gets. You 
can put in up to 150 psi, air 
loaded. So it takes the strain off 
your suspension. And off you. 

You’ll feel the difference 
immediately. You’ll handle 
better, corner flatter. You’ll 
have a smoother, more 
stable ride. One that’s 
controlled—not 
mushy. 


2 shocks in 1. 

For an air cushioned ride, just 
add some air. When you’re not 
carrying extra weight, just let 
out some air. Loaded or un¬ 
loaded, you’ll feel the added 
comfort of a heavy-duty pre¬ 
mium shock. A shock that adjusts 
infinitely. Instantly. As easily 
as a tire. 

Heavier, made easier. 

In addition 
to our Max- 
Air Air Shock 
Absorber, 
there’s some¬ 
thing more 
that’s some¬ 
thing else. 

A complete Electric Ride Con¬ 
trol System. It lets you ad¬ 
just your suspension 
right from your 
driver’s seat. 


Our system also comes with an 
auxiliary air hose. So you can in¬ 
flate a fiat, a beachball, whatever. 

First in shocks. 

professional mechanics install 
our shocks 3 to 1 over any 
other. And why more 
people throughout the 


Adjust it 
instantly. With 
just a push of a 
dash-mounted button 
which powers an electric pump 
under the hood. 


world 
rely on 
us. And why, 
with our 
Max-Air, when 
you add a lot more 
weight to your car, you’ll feel 
a little more confident doing so. 

First in shocks. 

You’ll feel the difference. 






Skow- 
the Yan- 


one inning 
halt the 

by a three- 


fielding record 
ron homcrcd in the 
kees. Face was 
later but this time 
Yankee freight train 

A scries of hits, 
run homer by Berra pin the Yanks in 
front, 5-4. Face gave up two more runs 
in the eighth and the New Yorkers ap¬ 
peared to be on their way to another 
Series title. 

In the bottom of the eighth, the Pi¬ 
rates opened with a single by Cirnoli 
and a grounder by Virdon that took a 
bad hop and caught Tony Kubek in 
the adam's apple. Both runners were 
safe. Singles by Groat and Roberto Cle¬ 
mente brought two more runners home 
and reserve catcher Hal Smith homcrcd 
to put the Bucs ahead, 9-7. 

The Yankees got to Bob Friend in 
the ninth with singles by Bobby Rich¬ 
ardson and Dale Long. Harvey Haddix 


came on to retire Maris but Mantle 
singled Richardson home. Berra hit a 
sizzling liner that dazed Nelson and he 
couldn't make the play on McDougald, 
who raced home with another run. The 
game was now, 9-9. The Pirates opened 
the last of the ninth with the weak end 
of the batting order, but Bill Mazero- 
ski hadn’t been told it was any less 
potent than the other end. He let the 
first pitch go by and sent the next one 
over the scoreboard to give the Pirates 
a 10-9 victory and the Series. 

1964 

The St. Louis Cardinals were hungry 
by the time they got to the 1964 Series. 
It had been 18 years and they were 
ready. So were the Yankees. 

Their start was slower than some 
expected. Whitcy Ford had limited the 


Redbirds to five hits in the sixth inning 
of the first game and the Yankees led. 
4-2, when the St. Louis bomb exploded. 
Ken Boyer singled and Mike Shannon 
bounced a booming 450-foot homer 
off the wall. When Tim McCarver dou¬ 
bled it was the end for Ford, literally 
the end because he hail developed arm 
trouble and never pitched a Series game 
again. The Cards won, 9-5. 

Mel Stottlemyre went nine innings 
for the Yankees as they won the second 
game. 8-3, despite a brilliant perform¬ 
ance by Bob Gibson, who fanned nine 
Yankees. Jim Bouton six-hit pitched the 
Yankees to a 2-1 victory in the third 
game with a heavy assist from Mickey 
Mantle who honicred in the ninth. 

The Yankees opened the first inning 
of the fourth game with three runs 
and it took reliefer Roger Craig to tame 
them down. In fact, Craig went on to 
strike out eight baiters in 4^3 innings. 


ADVERTISEMENT 



THE BULK 
TOPS HERE 

Let’s face it. People have more important things to do 
than spend time standing around a copying machine. 

But if your company is like lots of others you’ve got a 
lot of copying to do. Important copying. Copying that can 
be time consuming and expensive. 

That’s where we come in. We’ve developed a line of 
high-speed duplicators with automatic document handlers 
and sorters. To get things done fast. Save people time. And 
reduce copy costs. 

And that’s not the only thing we can reduce. We’ve even 
got a line of duplicating machines capable of reducing large 
unwieldy documents down to easy to handle sizes. 

Don't just take our word for it. See for yourself all 
the different ways Xerox duplicators can help you and your 
business. 

After all, the bulk has to stop somewhere. 

XEROX 


1 =^ 












Ken Boyer was the one who broke the 
Yankees’ back that day. He blasted one 
into the stands in the sixth inning with 
the bases loaded. It was all it took to 
beat the Yankees, 4-3. 

It took ten innings of frantic baseball 
to decide the fifth game. The Cardinals 
managed to build up a 2-0 lead by the 
ninth inning but a homer by Tom 
Tresh with one on wiped that out. Tim 
McCarver made sure it would go no 
more than ten innings, however, as he 
homcred with two on to give the Cards 
the game, 5-2. 

With the Cardinals leading, 1-0, in 
the fifth inning of the sixth game, Tresh 
doubled and pitcher Bouton singled him 
home. The following inning Maris and 
Mantle hit back-to-back home runs and 


Joe Pepitone smashed a grand slam 
homer in the eighth to give the Yankees 
an 8-3 win. 

The final game pitted Gibson and 
Stottlemyre, who were both working 
with only two days off. Boyer got the 
scoring started in the fourth as he came 
home on a throwing error and Mc¬ 
Carver and Mike Shannon staged 
double steal, with McCarver scoring, t 
Dal Maxvill singled Sl^^wn homej 
and the Cards were in th 

fifth, Lou Brock hit i 
ing's first pitch into the scat 
singled and Boyer doubled D<# 
out of the game. White and 
scored on an infield out and a sag 
lice and the Cards led, 6-0. 

Gibson, obviously tired, served u^a 



home run ball to Mantle in the sixth. 
There were two aboard. Ken Boyer 
countered with a one-run homer in the 
Cardinal seventh and Phil Linz and 
Clete Boyer followed suit for the Yan¬ 
kees in the ninth to make it a 7-5 ball- 
game, with the Cards leading. A de¬ 
termined Gibson knuckled down and 
Jc out the last two batters of the 
giving him a total of nine strike- 
>r the final contest and a record- 
king 31 for the Series. 


BY BILL NEELY 


ADVERTISEMENT 



How do you tell 
a kid lies been 
traded? 

How do you explain to a .400 hitter that his 
Dad s been transferred to a different city? 

What can you say that will ease the pain of 
leaving his teammates behind? 

Sure, there'll be another team—maybe even 
better—in the city he's moving to. But for awhile at 
least, it won't be the same. 

These are the heart-tugging moments that are so often a 
part of moving. And United Van Lines knows how important 
they are to you and your family. 

That's why we do our very best to take the load 
off your mind ... as well as your hands. We 
think you should have the time you need to 
spend with the people ydb care about most. 

Your nearby United agent is waiting to help. Why 
not give him a call today? He's listed in the Yellow 
Pages. _ * 






Who will star on the stage that’s 
shaped like a diamond; and what mir¬ 
acle will be performed? The players are 
waiting in the wings. The 1975 World 
Series is about to begin. 


ADVERTISEMENT 





"Weldwood Paneling? 

Guess it’s part of 
the American tradition to want 
the best for your home!’ 


“In the ballpark, I'm Brooks 
Robinson, third baseman. 

“With the family. I’m just like any 
other guy. I want the best for our home. 

“And that’s Weldwood paneling. 

The great thing about it is that U.S. 
Plywood makes all kinds of Weldwood 
paneling at all kinds of prices. 

“Take a panel like Shenandoah'. M 
It has a hand-hewn look that feels like a 
craftsman carved it. Yet you can panel a 
10' x 12' room with it for under $135.00*. 

“U.S. Plywood has an informative 
book, All About Wall Panelin g. It gives 
you the ABC’s of putting it up. Plus all 
the lines of Weldwood paneling — and all 
the colors they come in. 

“And because Weldwood is the best- 
known brand of paneling, I trust it to 
last. Even if Mike uses it for a backstop.” 

Shenandoah comes in eight tradi¬ 
tional colors. Perfect for Early American 
furnishings. Or an ideal accent for many 
other styles. 

See it and the other fine lines of 
Weldwood paneling at your local 
U.S. Plywood Dealer. He’s listed in the 
Yellow Pages under ‘Paneling. ’ And you’ll 
find that he has a wide selection of 
Weldwood paneling at prices that are 
right in your ballpark. 

And to do it yourself, get a copy of 
All About Wall Panelin g. Send 50<f to U. S. 
Plywood. P.O. Box 61. N.Y., N.Y. 10046. 

I.., "i 
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Flaxen While 

Weldwood 

PANEUNG 
from US Plywood 

It’s like furniture for your walls. 


U.S. Plywood 

Champion Intemalional Corporation 

•Manufacturer's suggested retail price. 

0197S Champion International Corporaliot 






NY a «trademark 


There’s not a wasted inch of space. Top, 
sides and front Switches, toggle switches and 
dials. 

Sony technology has mastered the port¬ 
able radio- 

Here's a list of things this radio can do 

First, and most important, it makes a tre¬ 
mendous sound 

Only 8" high, the speaker is an over¬ 
sized 4 

Also, there’s a "Squelch Switch" to sup¬ 
press interfering noise* 

So what you end up with are the rich vel¬ 


vety tones that normally come out of radios 
too big to carry around 

There are three bands, FM, AM, and Pub¬ 
lic Service. (Police car transmissions, for 
instance.) 

A "moving film" style tuning dial 

And a 60-minute timer that turns the 
radio on and off 

Why not stop in at a Sony dealer and get 
checked out. 

Then find a lonely stretch of road, and 
open her up 
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draw crowds to road-racing events like 
the U.S. Grand Prix. They arc more au¬ 
tumnal rites. The contrast between the 
bucolic and the slickly sophisticated un¬ 
derlies the charm of the Glen, just as it 
does lesser races at Elkhart Lake, Wis., 
and Road Atlanta. For all its hick-town 
hokum, upstate New York is splendid 
country in early October. There are 
strangely tilted landscapes, fiery fall col¬ 
ors, the smell of woodsmoke mixing w ith 
burned rubber, and there arc the cars— 
sleekly ravenous monsters out of a hash¬ 
ish dream—gobbling up the countryside. 
It is a lesson in the nature of hero¬ 
ism to wander among the drivers. Good 
heavens! They are inevitably little 
dinks of guys who seem far too effete ever 
to try anything so deadly as racing a For¬ 
mula I car. And to talk with them, to dis¬ 
cover that they are steely tough despite 
their funny clothes and accents, is always 
a revelation. 

For the cognoscenti, there also is the 
wheeling-dealing as drivers and owners 
intrigue around the tacky tables of the 
Glen Motor Inn to arrange for next year’s 
sponsorships and rides, not to mention 
the arcane automotive lore that fills the 
cavernous Kendall Tech Center, where 
the cars arc housed and the innovations 
of future cars are bruited about. After 
all. those tiny cars with those tinieT men 
inside them arc still doing more, in a rac¬ 
ing sense, with much less power than 
American Indianapolis-type machinery. 

All of this is in the air: it is atmosphere 
that makes the Glen the exciting spot it 
has become. Monaco may have its 
haughty hotels and waterfront yachts; 
the Nurburgring its gnome-fraught for¬ 
ests; Silverstone is thick with wheat and 
cozy Cromwellian inns; Zcltwcg, in Aus¬ 
tria. is near unto the Alps: and Monza is 
hard by the jewels of the Italian lake dis¬ 
trict. But none of them has The Bog, a 
nightmarish swamp full of drunks and 
dopers that eats whole buses alive. Per¬ 
haps that is the true image of the U.S. 
Grand Prix: courage and corn pone; so¬ 
phistication with a straw in its teeth; haz¬ 
ard in the midst of hokum. So what if 
next year the FI A sanctions a second 
U.S. Grand Prix in Long Beach, Calif. 
Even with the Queen Mary going for it, 
that hick town will have to go some to 
beat the Glen. 

Yessirccbob! end 



Jarman's new leisure-suit slip-ons 
are shoes you'll wear most any¬ 
where and feel at ease. Supple 
upper leather, genuine leather 
sole, rubber heel. See them at 
your local Jarman dealer's. 


Lett J6025 Right J4015 Most Jarman styles $19 95 to S32 95 






BIG BLUE MARBLE "COULD DO MORE 
TO PROMOTE WORLD PEACE 
THAN ANY TELEVISION SHOW TO DATE 







That warm praise—from a top educator—is for “Big Blue Marble," the weekly television show we're 
presenting as a public service on over 130 stations across the country. 

The appraisal was by Dr. Ronald Parker of the Graduate School and University Center, at The City 
University of New York.* (Dr. Parker directs the Cognitive Develop¬ 
ment Project, at the University's Center for The Advanced Study 
of Education.) 

"Big Blue Marble" takes its name from the photograph of Earth 
snapped from Moon orbit. It's designed particularly to appeal to 
children in the 8 to 12 group, and its aim is to encourage awareness 
in children of the world they live in by showing how children 
in other lands live, play, work and grow up. 

One regular feature of the show, "Dear Pen Pal," 
encourages children to make friends with English- 
speaking children in other countries. 

Here's what other educators, critics, and the 
viewing public have to say about the series: 


"On the basis of our own values and biases, 
we feel that it is an attractive and long overdue 
example of the kind of children's program¬ 
ming that the television industry needs." 
Institute for Communication 
Research, Stanford University 
"[ACT commends] Alphaventure [film 
production company] for creating the 
‘Big Blue Marble,' an ITT-backed venture 
designed to run without commercials; and for developing teacher 
materials to supplement the program." 

Action for Children's Television 


“An excellent series...The program is both entertaining in that 
it appeals to the child's curiosity, and educational in that it broadens 
the child's awareness of other cultures." 

Mrs. William Lindsey, Advisor, Reviewing Stand—South, 
California PTA interdistrict mass media committee 
” ’Dear Pen Pals' is one feature that adds true meaning to ’Big 
Blue Marble' because it involves the child in such a personal way." 

Ms. Orville Freeman, International Commissioner of the 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 

Why is ITT presenting a children's series? 

Because we think the better children get to know 
each other while they're children, the better they'll 
be able to understand each other when 
they become adults. 

Check your newspaper for local TV 
station and time. 


BiG 

MarllE 

Creation and production lunded by International 
Telephono and Telegraph Corporation. 

320 Park Avenue. New York. N.Y. 10022. 









COLLEGE football/ Edwin Shrake 


Smoke through a keyhole 

That’s Joe Washington of Oklahoma-just here, now there, hit hard, 
still moving-a runner who Sooner fans insist is the best in the country 


T he door of the visitors' dressing 
room at the Orange Bowl flew open 
and Barry Switzer stomped out, a paper 
cup of ice rattling in his fingers, his voice 
rising to a howl that would make a fire¬ 
man start looking for his hat. “Get me 
out of Miami!" Switzer yelled. That is 
the cry of pain one usually hears when 
the check is presented at one of those 
joints with purple lights and palm trees 
on the beach. What Switzer really wants 
is to return to Florida on New Year's 
Day—but for the Orange Bowl game, not 
for another meeting with the University 
of Miami. After barely beating the 35- 
point underdog Hurricanes 20-17 last 
Friday night, Switzer's Oklahoma Soon- 
ers can testify that the rumors about 
Miami dropping football are premature. 

Inside the dressing room the Oklaho¬ 
ma players ambled about, pulling clothes 
on over rug burns and bruised bodies. 
Senior All-America Halfback Joe Wash¬ 
ington tenderly probed a lump on his 
right forearm and glanced down at raw 
pink patches where skin had been 
scraped off his left leg. Washington had 
gained only 54 yards in 14 carries against 
Miami (a 41-yard run was nullified be¬ 
cause of clipping). It was the second time 
in three games this season that Washing¬ 
ton, who has been enthusiastically pro¬ 
moted as a Heisman Trophy candidate, 
was held to a mediocre output. But Lit¬ 
tle Joe was grinning, even breaking into 
song now and then, as if delighted to have 
run into the Hurricanes for the last time 
in his career. 

"Those guys are always tough on us,’’ 
Washington said, scrubbing at the yard¬ 
line paint that glittered like sequins on 
his arms. "They holler at us, cuss us, try 
to smash us. This is a terrible field to play 
on. I hate an artificial surface, anyhow, 
and this one [Poly-Turf] is worn out and 
slippery and hard to do a sharp cut on. 
That’s no excuse, it’s just a fact. But we 
won, and I don’t see any reason why the 
score should affect our No. I ranking.” 

A couple of weeks ago, after Oklaho¬ 
ma crushed Oregon 62-7 in the Sooners’ 
opener, Washington was not in such an 
amiable humor, nor was Switzer doing 
the call of the wild. The star halfback and 
the undefeated coach were in contrasting 
moods then, too, and the reason was 
clear. The Sooners had rolled for 544 
yards on the ground against Oregon, but 
Washington had picked up only 57 of 
them and had been allowed to run with 


the ball but 12 times—hardly what he 
wanted in his drive for Steve Owens' 
Oklahoma rushing record of 3,867 yards. 
(Washington needed 743 when the sea¬ 
son began.) 

After the Oregon game, Washington 
had dressed quickly and left the stadium 
in a heavy funk, feeling he had been 
slighted. "Joe’s not gonna win the Heis¬ 
man Trophy playing against Oregon," 
said Switzer that night. "It's what he docs 
against teams like Nebraska and Texas 
that counts.” 

Switzer described Washington as "a 
Houdini type of runner. He's probably 
the fastest man in the world for 15 yards. 
Then he stops and sort of shakes himself 


and, bam, he’s off again for 15 of the fast¬ 
est yards you ever saw. His style is not 
at all like Greg Pruitt’s. You could see 
Pruitt ignite, see an afterburner go off in 
his tail, and he'd keep moving faster and 
faster. Darrell Royal [who failed to get 
the Texas-born halfback] says Washing¬ 
ton can go through a keyhole like smoke, 
which is a good way to put it. Pruitt once 
said if he had to tackle Washington in 
an open field, he would give up on the 
first shot and hope he could grab Joe 
from behind.” 

These opinions of his ability were re¬ 
peated to Joe Washington the next morn¬ 
ing. He sat in his small room in the cam¬ 
pus athletic dorm, Washington House 
continued 



OFFERING UP NOTHING BUT AIR. WASHINGTON FOILS A WOULD-BE TACKLER 




Pinto Pony MPG with optional lVSW’f$33) Luxury Decor Group ($24 

Introducing 

Ford’s brand-new Pinto Pony MPG. 
$2,895. Lower than Chevette Scooter. 

($203 under Chevette’s 4-passenger base car) 

38 mpg highway, 25 mpg city. 

(EPA estimates. See box at right) 


More car for the money. 

(627 pounds more road-hugging weight than Chevette Scooter) 



Sir these other P>7o Pinto models (shown helow/at your Ford Dealer 
Runabout u«h optional Protection Group. Squire option. 













Compare: 

Pinto Pony MPG v 

s Chevette Scooter 

Passengers 

4 

2 

Engine 

2.3 liter 

1.4 liter 

Horsepower 

92 

52 

Transmission 

4-specd manual 

4-speed manual 

Weight 

2,558 lbs. 

1,931 lbs. 

EPA MPG Rating 

38 highway, 25 city 

40 highway, 28 city 

Price 

$2,895 

$2,899 

More about price. Price quotations are base sticker More about mileage. Since these are 

prices excluding title, taxes and destination charges. estimates, your actual mileage will vary 

Actual prices and comparisons will vary by dealer. depending on your car’s condition and 

Pinto Pony MPG shown with optional wsw tires ($33), optional equipment and how and where 

Luxury Decor Group ($241 )• you drive. California ratings lower. 


Pinto Pony MPG gives you 
more road-hugging weight. 

Pinto Pony MPG is built with a strong 
steel unitized-body construction that 
gives you 627 more pounds of road- 
hugging weight than Chevette Scooter, 
fora smooth, solid ride on almost any 
kind of road. 

Sticker priced less than 
the 2-passenger Chevette Scooter, 
$20 3 less than the 4-passenger 
base Chevette. 

While the 2-passenger Chevette 
Scooter has a low price, don’t expect 
carpeting (rubber mats), upholstered 
interior door panels (fiberboard), 
chrome window trim (rubber mold¬ 
ing), chrome bumpers and hubcaps 
(painted), and many other interior 
convenience features. Don’t even ex¬ 
pect a back seat (the base Scooter 
doesn’t even have one). 

For a little less money than the 2- 
passenger Scooter, you can drive a 


Pinto Pony MPG that includes a lot of 
things the Scooter leaves out. 

You can choose a 4-passenger 
Chevette. however. Rut it's sticker 
priced about $200 more than our 
standard Pony. 

The inside story 
of the Pinto Pony MPG. 

Our wide-body interior design gives 
you more shoulder and hip room (and 
about the same headroom) for more 
spacious comfort than the Chevette 
Scooter. 

And our wide track in front and rear 
gives you excellent stability and han¬ 
dling. 

Itk a lot of little car. 

Pinto Pony MPG offers a combination 
of 2.3 liter overhead-cam engine, 4- 
speed shift, rack-and-pinion steering 
(or precise control, and self-adjusting 
front disc brakes. All standard.The 4- 
speed fully synchronized short-throw 
shift is floor mounted, as in some ot 


the best European performance cars. 
You’ll find 40 more horses 
in every Pinto Pony MPG. 

But it is still EPA rated at 38 miles per 
gallon highway, 25 city. 

Compare the new Pinto Pony MPG 
to the Chevette Scooter or any other 
small car. 

Pinto Pony MPG’s road-hugging 
weight, wide stance, big engine, high 
EPA rating and low price all add up to 
outstanding value. 

It’s easy to see why Pinto Pony MPG 
is more car. 

Pinto Pony MPG: More Car. 

The closer you look, 
the better we look. 

FORD PINTO 




Runabout with optional Luxury Decor Group, half vinyl 
with trim rinj>.\. Protection Group, electric rcar win dou d 





















COLLEGE FOOTBALL rominurd 



Usher's 


You’ve earned 
your stripe 


...for not making any 
alibis when you lost 
the club championship 
to your dentist’s 
73-year-old father. 


...when you admit 
you really enjoyed 
that “G”rated 


...because you 
put togethe r , 
stereo systenfwfthout 
once 
brotl 


because you chose 
'our Scotch for value, 
^nd the Scotch you 
chose was the one that 
started all the others on 
road to lightness. 
jsher’s.The original 
|ht Scotch. With an 
iginal light price tag. 
jher's.'We earned 
ir stripe in 1853. 
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BLENDED SCOTCH 
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(named for George, though someone has 
printed Joe's name on the sign). A pair 
of Washington’s spray- and brush-paint¬ 
ed silver and red football shoes stood on 
the window ledge behind him. He had 
just switched off his reel-to-reel stereo 
tape machine, and he studied the floor. 
Inside the black boot on his right foot 
were a taped ankle and a bruised toe- 
the ankle a mysterious injury he says he 
got by stepping sideways off a board on 
a construction job last summer, the toe 
an equally vague mishap that he says he 
played on last season. Washington 
seemed to think the discussions on his 
style of running were somehow a reflec¬ 
tion on his speed. 

“There’s three people in the world 
know how fast 1 can run," he said. “1 
know, my father [Big Joe, head football 
coach at Lincoln High School in Port Ar¬ 
thur, Texas] knows, and Coach Wendell 
Mosley [once a high school coaching op¬ 
ponent of Big Joe, now coach of OU run¬ 
ning backs and recruiter of Joe Washing¬ 
ton] knows. People say I run the 40 in 
4.5, or whatever they say. The time you 
run the 40 against the clock doesn’t mat¬ 
ter that much when you're playing a 
game. I’ve seen 5.5 tackles grab 4.4 backs 
from behind. Oklahoma has a tradition 
of good running backs. It started way be¬ 
fore I got here, and there’s been seven or 
eight good running backs every year I’ve 
been here. If you can’t move, you won’t 
make it here.’’ 

That is indeed true—this current group 
of backs may be the best Oklahoma has 
ever rounded up—and that makes it even 
more special that as a freshman Wash¬ 
ington entered the lineup often enough 
to gain 630 yards. He has been a starter 
since he was in the ninth grade on a top- 
class Texas high school team coached by 
his father. Joe’s younger brother Ken, a 
sophomore, is the starting quarterback 
for North Texas State. On the first week¬ 
end of last season Joe and Ken both made 
Associated Press Back of the Week- Joe 
against Baylor and Ken against Southern 
Methodist. 

(“We actually did Ken a favor by not 
recruiting him," Switzer says. "If we had 
needed a pure drop-back passing quar¬ 
terback, I’d have gone for Ken in a min¬ 
ute. But Ken only weighs about 165 
pounds, and our wishbone quarterbacks 
have to be more like running backs.’’) 

"1 would have liked to have played col¬ 
lege football on the same team as my lit¬ 
tle brother," Washington said. "But I got 
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to see three of his games last year, and 
my folks saw most of his and several of 
mine.” 

Although Joe Washington is noted as 
an outside runner who can become al¬ 
most invisible when returning punts and 
kickofTs, Oklahoma coaches are not re¬ 
luctant to order his 5' 10", 184-pound 
body into the middle of the line. Against 
Texas last season, Washington ran the 
halfback counter—a simple play de¬ 
signed to hit over guard—15 limes and 
got 75 of his 124-yard total out of it. Dar¬ 
rell Royal says, “We figure if a really 
good back ran that play at us 15 times 
he might get 30 yards, not 75. But we 
never knew where Washington was go¬ 
ing. He would start toward right guard 
and pop up disappearing around left 
end.” 

“Sometimes I do things that surprise 
me when I see them on film,” said Wash¬ 
ington. “In the Kansas game last year a 
guy reached for me and 1 just took his 
hand and moved it away, like that wasn't 
a polite thing to do. But it's not usually 
that easy. People get mad and bite me, 
twist my legs, stick their fingers in my 
mask and try to claw my eyes.” He 
laughed at the thought of it. “In the Bay¬ 
lor game I was lying on the ground and 
a guy walked over and kicked me. I 
looked up at him and couldn't believe 
it.” 

Washington admitted he had played a 
bit uncertainly against Oregon. Partly 
that was because of the rain-sloshed ar¬ 
tificial turf (Washington says artificial 
turf takes much of the “boyish feeling” 
out of the game) and partly because Swit¬ 
zer holds Washington and several other 
regulars out of scrimmages. 

“Not scrimmaging is a good way to 
keep from getting hurt,” Washington 
said. “But I hadn’t had any real contact 
since the Oklahoma State game last year, 
and it took me a while to settle down. I 
was used as a blocker on most of our 
first 30 plays. I like to block, but I like 
to run with the ball more than 12 times. 
I average 17 or 18 carries a game, which 
is a big transition from high school, 
where I carried it 30 or 40 times a game.” 

On the Oklahoma campus, Washing¬ 
ton keeps pretty much to himself after 
classes and practice. “Maybe I get with 
one or two of my friends,” he said. “I 
listen to music. I like everything except 
country and Western. But I haven't been 
to a single party this season. I think I 
went to one last season, two the season 


before, a few as a freshman. I don't see 
myself as much of a dancer. I*m not an¬ 
tisocial, but I like some quiet times. I can 
roam around the campus and nobody 
recognizes me. Or if they do, they don't 
say anything.” —— 

Washington is a public-relations ma¬ 
jor, a fairly good photographer, drives a 
Plymouth, rides a 10-speed bike, is a 
classy dresser and feels not the slightest 
ping of conscience at having left Texas 
to play football north of the Red River. 
“Naw, man, that would never enter my 
mind,” he said. “I visited 25 schools be¬ 
fore I came to Oklahoma. I came here 
because my father and Coach Mosley 
thought it was the best. I don't regret it.” 

True to his promise that he was not 
trying to keep the ball away from Wash¬ 
ington, Switzer let Little Joe have it 23 
times in Oklahoma's second game of the 
season. Washington responded by gain¬ 
ing 166 yards against Pittsburgh (60 more 
were called back because of penalties). 
So Washington felt wanted again, his at¬ 
titude brightened and a week later he was 
able to shrug off his showing against 
Miami. Colorado was coming up, then 
Texas and, later, Missouri and Nebraska. 
Joe Washington will sec his share of ac¬ 
tion. And chances are, glory. 


THE WEEK 

by LARRY KEITH 


SOUTH The Southeastern Confer¬ 
ence race got under way with Alabama, Ten¬ 
nessee and Florida cruising to league victo¬ 
ries. The Tide, seeking its fifth consecutive 
title, scored in its first four possessions to 
beat Vanderbilt 40-7 and bring this lament 
from Commodore Coach Fred Pancoast: 
“Missouri didn't do the rest of us any fa¬ 
vors by stirring them up.” 

Auburn, expected to be Alabama's clos¬ 
est challenger, remained winless by losing to 
the Volunteers 21-17. Larry Seivers caught 
six passes, two for touchdowns, and was re¬ 
warded with all three game balls. Seven Mis¬ 
sissippi State turnovers, a 74-yard scoring 
jaunt by Jimmy DuBose and a 65-yard TD 
pass from Halfback Tony Green to Larry Lc- 
Count, helped Florida win 27-10. Even so. 
Bulldog Coach Bob Tyler said, “I can't re¬ 
call a loss in which I felt so strongly we should 
have won.” 

In non-league games Georgia tripped 
South Carolina 28-20, Kentucky tied Mary¬ 
land 10-10, LSU edged Rice 16-13 and Mis¬ 


sissippi ripped Southern Mississippi 24-8. 
Glynn Harrison's 160 yards rushing and 
Kevin McLee's 131 helped the Bulldogs put 
together scoring drives of 80, 83, 89 and 52 
yards. Gamecock Coach Jim Carlen said 
South Carolina was helpless to prevent its 
first loss. “We couldn't protect everywhere. 
They ran to the outside to open up the mid¬ 
dle and then they ran up the middle.” 

Kentucky tied Maryland when John Pierce 
boomed a 45-yard field goal with eight sec¬ 
onds left, only his second in 11 attempts this 
year. Sonny Collins gained 161 yards to set 
a new SEC career rushing mark of 3,099 
yards. Maryland's touchdown came on a 93- 
yard kickoff return by Rick Jennings. 

LSU won its first game of the year thanks 
to two touchdown plunges in the first and 
third quarters by Terry Robiskie. A 52-yard 
scoring scamper by Michael Sweet, part of a 
147-yard afternoon, propelled Mississippi. 

Clemson lost 33-28 to Georgia Tech but 
found a new quarterback in freshman Willie 
Jordan, who completed 13 of 21 passes for 
251 yards and two touchdowns, scored an¬ 
other TD rushing and kicked a 26-yard field 
goal and an extra point. “Our problem de¬ 
fensively,” said Tech Coach Pepper Rodgers, 
“is that when they throw long, we cover short 
and when they throw short, we cover long.” 
Clemson had the biggest defensive problem, 
however, allowing 331 yards on the ground. 
Fifty-three of them came on a touchdown 
play in which the ball went from Quarter¬ 
back Danny Myers to Halfback David Sims 
via a fumble. 

Florida State scored on the first play of the 
first half—a 78-yard pass -and Iowa State 
cashed in on the first play of the second 
half—a 57-yard run—but it was the Cyclones 
who won 10-6. Although the Seminole de¬ 
fense stopped three drives inside the five, 
FSU's Keith Singletary missed two short 
field-goal attempts. Syracuse remained un¬ 
beaten with a 31-13 defeat of Tulanc. The Or¬ 
angemen trailed 13-10 at the half, but im¬ 
proved pass defense and the running of 
Fullback Earl Vaughn gave them the win. 

Kansas State deflected a two-point conver¬ 
sion pass in the final minutes to hold olT 
Wake Forest 17-16. The loss dropped the 
Deacons behind the Wildcats as the losing- 
est team in college football history. 

1. Alabama (2-1) 

2. Tennessee (2-1) 3. Florida (2-1) 

WEST A 58-yard field goal by 

Dave Lawson ignited a 17-point third-quar¬ 
ter rally that enabled Air Force to tie UCLA 
20-20. It was the second three-pointer of the 
game by Lawson, the 42nd of his career and 
it tied an NCAA record. On the series fol¬ 
lowing the field goal. Falcon Ray Wild re¬ 
turned an intercepted pass 36 yards for a 
touchdown. Although the Bruins then set out 
on an 80-yard scoring drive of their own. Air 
continued 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


Force marched right back on the passing or 
Quarterback Rob Shaw, who completed a 
seven-yarder to Frank Cox for the final TD. 
In the fourth quarter each team missed a field 
goal of about 45 yards. 

Stanford had an even more upsetting ex¬ 
perience. losing to unbeaten San Jose State 
36-34. The Cardinals tried hard, but they 
never could make it back from a 3G-point 
outburst in the second quarter that gave the 
Spartans a 30-7 halftime lead. State Quar¬ 
terback Roger Proffitt passed for 258 yards 
and two touchdowns and ran for another. 

USC, held to three first downs and 58 
yards of offense in the first half, capitalized 
on Danny Recce’s punt returns to beat Pur¬ 
due 19-6. Romps of 47 yards to the Boil¬ 
ermaker 12 and 68 yards to the three helped 
the Trojans break the game open. Ricky Bell 
was limited to 89 yards in 25 tries and one 
touchdown. 

Washington and California won their first 
games at the expense of previously unbeat¬ 
en opponents. Pass defense keyed the Hus¬ 
kies' 14-13 win over Navy. Interceptions by 
Roberto Jourdan and AI Burleson set up one 
touchdown and scored the second; Burleson 
then knocked down a two-point conversion 
attempt by the Middies with 1:08 remaining. 
Paul Jones scored twice and Chuck Muncie 
gained 124 yards as the Bears topped Wash¬ 
ington State 33-21. 

Western Athletic Conference favorites Ar¬ 
izona State and Arizona remained unbeaten 
with 20 0 and 14-0 victories over Brigham 
Young and Wyoming. 

1. USC (3-0) 

2. Arizona State (3-0) 3. UCLA (2-0-1) 

MIDWEST The lesser lights ol 

the Big Ten could not handle one of the most 
challenging schedules in conference history. 
Not surprisingly, USC, Missouri, Notre 
Dame, Texas A&M and Penn State, five ot 
the country’s top 12 teams, rolled over Pur¬ 
due 19-6, Wisconsin 27-21, Northwestern 
31-7, Illinois 43-13 and Iowa 30-10. 

The biggest disappointment, however, was 
Michigan's 14-14 tie with Baylor, the second 
straight week the Wolverines were dead¬ 
locked at home. What’s worse, everyone 
agreed that the Bears, also tied for the sec¬ 
ond week in a row, should have won. "Con¬ 
sole me," said Baylor Coach Grant TeatT. 
"We said if we went undefeated in our first 
three games we would be No. I. Well, we 
did, but we aren't even in the top 20.” 

The good news for the Big Ten was Ohio 
State's 32-7 defeat of North Carolina, Mich¬ 
igan State’s 37-15 romp over North Caro¬ 
lina State, Indiana's 31-7 trouncing of Utah 
and Minnesota's 10-7 defeat of Oregon. 

Pete Johnson scored a school-record five 
touchdowns for Ohio State, and Archie Grif¬ 
fin’s 157 yards in 22 carries rushing made 
him the Buckeyes' career total olTcnsc lead¬ 


er. Three of North Carolina State's seven 
turnovers enabled Michigan State's Levi 
Jackson to score three TDs in the first 6:38 
of the game. Terry Jones led Indiana with 
three touchdown passes to Trent Smock and 
291 yards overall, while Minnesota’s Brian 
Kocourek brought about Oregon's llth 
straight loss by kicking a 37-yard field goal 
with 32 seconds left. 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

offense: Kansas Quarterback Nolan Crom¬ 
well, a former defensive back, carried 28 times 
for 294 yards against Oregon State, scoring on 
a 79-yard run and breaking Gale Sayers’ single- 
game Jayhawk record of 283 yards set in 1962. 

defense: In a near upset, Miami senior End 
Steadman Scavclla made 13 tackles against top- 
ranked Oklahoma, including two sacks. He 
caused two Sooner fumbles, recovered a third 
and deflected a pass which was intercepted. 


Missouri beat Wisconsin despite two 
touchdowns by Billy Marek that made him 
the Big Ten's alltime TD leader with 38. 
Notre Dame's win over Northwestern 
marked the home debut of Coach Dan De- 
vine. Joe Montana showed the way by run¬ 
ning and passing for two touchdowns after 
starting Quarterback Rick Slager was in- 
iured. Penn State scored twice in the fourth 
quarter to pull away from Iowa. 

Terry Luck threw three touchdown pass¬ 
es, one during a two-TD burst within 21 sec¬ 
onds of the second quarter, as Nebraska de¬ 
stroyed TCU 56-14. Oklahoma State pum- 
melcd North Texas State 61-7 but lost 
Quarterback Charlie Wcatherbie. who suf¬ 
fered a broken collarbone, l ight players 
scored as Colorado annihilated Wichita 
State 52-0 and Quarterback Nolan Crom¬ 
well's 294 yards rushing helped Kansas beat 
Oregon State 20-0. 

l.'Ohio State (3-0) 

2. Oklahoma (3-0) 3. Nebraska (3-0) 

SOUTHWEST Darrell Royal 

got his 100th Southwest Conference victory 
as Texas defeated Texas Tech 42-18. The of¬ 
fensive punch of Fullback Earl Campbell and 
Quarterback Marty Akins more than com¬ 
pensated for the Longhorns' defensive rag¬ 
gedness, a school-record 169 yards in pen¬ 
alties and three blocked extra points. Camp¬ 
bell scored touchdowns on runs of 20 and 
30 yards and maintained his 1975 150-yards- 
a-game rushing average, while Akins ran and 
passed for 187 yards and two more TDs. 

Texas A&M Linebacker Ed Simonini, who 
has occasionally criticized his offensive team¬ 
mates, is changing his tune. Following the 
Aggies' 43-13 defeat of Illinois, in which the 
offense amassed 493 yards, Simonini said, 


"They did a job. They're finally putting it 
together and we're making a team.” 

A three-touchdown explosion in the third 
quarter broke the game open, Bubba Bean 
dashing 74 yards for one touchdown, David 
Shipman 59 yards for another and Skip 
Walker 28 yards for the third. Bean, who 
also scored from the five, finished with 158 
yards in 12 carries. 

Getting his chance because two other 
quarterbacks were injured, former Defensive 
End Chuck Benefield directed Southern 
Methodist to a 26-16 upset of Houston. Al¬ 
though the Cougars had 429 offensive yards 
to the Mustangs' 350, they committed all of 
the game's five turnovers. Arthur Whitting¬ 
ton scored twice for SMU. 

Arkansas overcame an early Tulsa lead, 
then shook off a 75-yard scoring pass play 
to post a 31-15 victory. Hog Running Backs 
Jerry Eckwood and Ike Forte again topped 
the 100-yard mark, Eckwood rushing for 146 
and Forte 131. Rolland Fuchs scored two 
touchdowns. 


1. Texas (3-0) 

2. Texas A&M (3-0) 3. SMU (2-1) 

EAST There were a number of surprises 
for Ivy League teams as they began the new 
season with four wins in eight nonconfcrcncc 
games. Princeton’s 10-7 victory over Rutgers 
was unexpected, as was Penn's 34-23 loss to 
Lehigh, its first in a 35-game series. More 
predictably. Brown bombed Rhode Island 
41 20, Yale blasted Connecticut 35-14 and 
Harvard topped Holy Cross 18-7. Other 
league losers were Dartmouth, 7-3 to Mas¬ 
sachusetts, Columbia, 10-7 to Lafayette, and 
Cornell, 24-22 to Colgate. 

Villanova brought Army back down to 
earth with a 10-0 victory. The Cadets, who 
had scored 98 points in two opening victo¬ 
ries, gained only 198 offensive yards and 
failed to score from six inches away. The 
Wildcats tallied their points in the second 
half after twice intercepting Lcamon Hall. 

West Virginia continued to show unex¬ 
pected muscle by blasting Boston College 
35-18. Fullback Ron Lee plunged for three 
touchdowns and Quarterback Dan Kendra 
ran and passed for 211 yards. The Eagles, 
who trailed 21 0 before scoring, began the 
game without injured Tailback Glen Caprio- 
la and finished it without injured Fullback 
Keith Barnette. 

Carson Long kicked a school-record four 
field goals, all in the first half, and Tony Dor- 
sett rushed for 142 yards and three touch¬ 
downs as Pittsburgh ripped William & Mary 
47-0. The winning margin was the Panthers' 
biggest in 38 years. 

Marshall ended a 12-game losing streak 
by crushing Illinois State 36-3. 

1. Penn Slate (3-1) 

2. West Virginia (J-0* 3. Pittsburgh (2-1) 
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A champion is identified 

Which is the USGA way of announcing that from a field of 132 
players, 60-year-old William Colm survived to take its senior title 


A passerby would never have known 
there was a national championship 
being decided at the Carmel Valley Golf 
and Country Club in northern Califor¬ 
nia last week. There were no crowds, no 
tents, no marshals, no programs, no lead- 
erboards, no hot-dog stands and no 
Goodyear blimps cluttering up the clear 
September sky. Just 132 veteran golfers, 
55 years or older with handicaps of 10 
or lower, who played 36 holes at medal 
to pare their number to 32. The surviv¬ 
ing 32 then played live rounds of match 
play to “identify," as the U.S. Golf As¬ 
sociation likes to put it, a national se¬ 
nior amateur champion. 

The w inner, a 60-year-old grandfather- 
ly millionaire from Pebble Beach named 
William F. Colm who looks like Alastair 
Sim and putts like Sam Snead wishes he 


did, was every bit as unassuming as the 
event he won. When he was congratu¬ 
lated on the near-perfect six-iron ap¬ 
proach he hit to the 15th green, the hole 
on which he closed out his final match 4 
and 3 over Steve Stimae, a 60-year-old 
pharmacist from Walnut Creek, C'alif., 
Colm smiled shyly and said, “I have a 
good pro." 

From a distance, the site chosen by 
the USGA for its 21st Senior Amateur 
Championship looked like any normally 
busy suburban golf club during a pleas¬ 
ant week in the early fall. Each morn¬ 
ing yellow’ electric carts driven by gray¬ 
haired men whirred along asphalt paths, 
past clumps of oaks and clusters of con¬ 
dominiums. But the bags strapped to 
the backs of the carts bore the tags of 
places as disparate as Shady Oaks in 


Fort Worth, where Ben Hogan hangs 
out. Meadow Brook on the Long Is¬ 
land Gold Coast and Bethlehem Man¬ 
agement, a steel man’s fringe benefit in 
Hamburg, N.Y. 

The oldest player in the field was Pat 
McDonough, 71, from the Pittsburgh 
Field Club. Next oldest was Merrill 
Carlsmith, 70, from Hilo, Hawaii, who 
has played in the event 14 times and won 
it twice. There were five former Walker 
Cuppers—Bill Hyndman, who won in 
1973, Gene Andrews, winner in 1970, 
Bob Cochran, Ed Tutw ilerand Dale Mo¬ 
rey, the defending champion. 

And there was Curtis Person Sr., the 
65-year-old Chevrolet dealer from Mem¬ 
phis who won in 1968 and 1969 and held 
the record for low-qualifying score—143 
at Tucson National in 1966—until Hynd¬ 
man tied it last week. At Carmel Valley, 
however. Person shot an 89 in the sec¬ 
ond round and failed to qualify. “The 
worst day I ever had in my life," he 
moaned as he headed home. “You have 
a short life-span in the seniors. Mine just 
ran out." 

Nobody believed him, of course. Per¬ 
son is indefatigable. He will play in the 
Memphis Seniors this week, the Chick 
Evans in Chicago after that and the In¬ 
ternational Seniors at Pine Valley in mid- 
October. 

A player who did not qualify but 
played anyway and reached the quarter- 
finals was a USGA vice-president, Frank 
(Sandy) Tatum Jr. Tatum is a San Fran¬ 
cisco lawyer, a former NCAA golf cham¬ 
pion from Stanford (1942) and a Rhodes 
Scholar w ho, in 1948, captained Oxford's 
golf team to its first victory over Cam¬ 
bridge in 20 years. (Why six years be¬ 
tween competitions? “Oxford redshirted 
him," said his friend Frank Hannigan, 
the USGA tournament director.)Tatum 
is a one handicapper who turned 55 
this year. He attempted to qualify sec- 
tionally in Southern California in Sep¬ 
tember but tied for the last spot in the 
section and then lost in a five-way sud¬ 
den-death playoff. 

Tatum was playing Cypress Point the 
Sunday afternoon before the tournament 
began when he received a call from Han- 

contimted 
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Just fill a big, fat pitcher halfway with cool 
i cubes. Splash in 12 oz. smooth ol' Bacardi 
| dark rum. Fill with Coke. Stir. And you’ve 
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Twisting stairs 


Wicked 


Fiendish ribs 


Cruel bumps 


Every Peugeot 
goes through hell to get to America. 1 


When a Peugeot 504 comes off the 
assembly line, we don’t just drive it off 
— Sj to the nearest parking lot. 

We take it for a little ride on 
devilishly-designed test track 
outside our factory. 

Not just a few Peugeots 
picked at random, but 
every single one of them. 
What exactly do we test? 

1 Practically everything. 

We test the entire 
electrical system, from 
the headlights to the 
taillights and every¬ 
thing in between. 

We check all the 
gauges on the dash 
and test the speedom¬ 
eter for accuracy. 

Nasty cobblestones We listen for wind 

noise around the windows and doors. And we 
listen for any strange sounds rising out of the 
transmission. 

We test the turn signals to make sure they 
turn off after completing a turn. 

We test the engine 
for acceleration. And the 
brakes for deceleration 
—at a speed of 50 miles 
an hour, with no hands 
on the steering wheel. 
(If the car doesn’t stop 


straight, we check it out and test it again.) 

We test the steering system around a few 
wicked curves. And the suspension system 
over more than a few bumps and ribs and 
cobblestones. 

And the whole time we’re testing to make 
sure everything works, we’re listening to 
make sure nothing rattles. 

In all, a Peugeot has to pass a full hour 
of tests and inspections before we’ll put it on 
the boat for America. 

Why do we go to such extremes to test 
our cars? 

Because since 1889, the year we built 
the first Peugeot, we’ve believed in building 
cars that can take a lot of 
punishment. 

That’s why Peugeot 
won the world’s first re¬ 
corded auto race in 1894. 

And why Peugeot won 
the 3,075-mile East Afri¬ 
can Safari—the world’s 
most brutal test of an auto¬ 
mobile—in 1975. 

As a result, we’re so 
sure any Peugeot—sedan or wagon, gas or 
diesel—can pass any test you put it to, we’ll let 
you take one for a 24-hour Trial through any 
participating Peugeot dealer. 

The Peugeot 504. We put it through hell 
on our test track so it doesn't put you through 
hell on the road. 


PEUGEOT 

A different kind of luxury car. 
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GOLF continued 


nigan. A New Orleans golfer had with¬ 
drawn with a leg injury after two prac¬ 
tice rounds, said Hannigan. Neither the 
New Orleans alternates nor alternates 
from St. Louis, Wisconsin and New 
York, the next three regions on Hanni- 
gan's reallotment roster, could get them¬ 
selves to the Monterey Peninsula in time 
for a 9:09 a.m. tee-off. The next man on 
the list was the Los Angeles alternate who 
could have made it on time, but who 
could not be found. So that left Tatum. 
Shooting rounds of 77 and 76, he made 
it through medal play to the final 32. 
“Now he's impossible,” said Hannigan. 

Tatum, who bristles with energy and 
suffers with gusto when his game turns 
on him, won his first two matches but 
was finally eliminated by a three-star gen¬ 
eral, Keith Compton (USAF Ret.), from 
Fort Worth. Compton eats lunch every 
Thursday with Ben Hogan at Shady Oaks 
and he looks at the hole, not the ball, 
when he putts, a practice his friend Ho¬ 
gan finds esthetically discomfiting. 

It is foolhardy to bet the favorites in a 
match-play tournament and the Seniors 
was no exception. Long-hitting Ed Tut- 
wiler of Indianapolis, “the biggest Cad¬ 
illac dealer in the Midwest.” was the early 
choice. He was knocked off on the 20th 
hole of his first-round match by George 
Swift of Columbus, Ga. Dale Morey was 
out jogging the course at dawn each day, 
but he couldn't do anything about the 
hot putter of Henry Edwards of Okla¬ 
homa City, his first-round opponent. 
“He sank five putts from over 30 feet," 
Morey moaned. "And two of them were 
from off the green." Hyndman, who hits 
200 golf balls a day on the practice tee 
of the Huntingdon Valley Country Club 
outside Philadelphia—and that doesn't 
count the time he spends chipping and 
putting—won his first match easily, then 
lost to Bob Cochran of St. Louis, 2 and 
I, in the second round. Cochran fell to 
the eventual runner-up, Stimac, on the 
first extra hole of their quarter-final 
match, and that was the end of the name 
players. 

There was some grumbling among the 
losers that the course was too short, that 
its emphasis on accurate iron play and 
putting was what brought the best play¬ 
ers back to the field. 

“I’m not buying," said Hannigan. “I 
think the field is much deeper in pretty 
good or quality players than it was five 


or 10 years ago." Cochran did not buy 
the excuse, either. “It’s a good course for 
the seniors," he said. ‘ ‘The more you play 
it the more you realize it's harder than it 
looks. It takes all the shots and the greens 
are slick and fast and hard to read.” 

The final match was far from the best 
golf of the tournament, particularly on 
the front nine, but the confrontation of 
the two 60-year-old northern California 
golfers, the retired oil man and the work¬ 
ing pharmacist, Stanford '36 vs. Cal '37, 
was sociologically satisfying. Both men 
bogeyed two of the first three holes, and 
though Colm began to settle down after 
that and made the turn two over par, Sti¬ 
mac bogeyed four more and was four 
down after nine. “I had been butchering 
the first nine all week," said Stimac lat¬ 
er. "I felt I had to get even if I was to 
have any chance of winning. But he was 
too steady." 

The gallery of 46 people, eight carts, 
two bicycles and a poodle that set out in 
the early morning fog with the finalists 
swelled as the day grew warmer. Riding 
with Colm as his caddie was Ernie Pic- 
per (pronounced peeper), a pear rancher 
whose long and illustrious career in Cal¬ 
ifornia amateur golf includes victories in 
the Santa Clara County championship in 
six—count ’em, six—different decades. 
Stimac’s caddie was Morgan Barofsky, 
a pal from Walnut Creek, who paired 
with George Bayer to tie for first in the 
1965 Bing Crosby Pro-Am at Pebble 
Beach. As Stimac began to run out of 
holes on the back nine, Barofsky cursed 
the Fates that kept his friend's long bird¬ 
ie putts from falling and looked as 
though he might cry. 

The pair halved the first four holes on 
the back nine, parring every one. On the 
14th, a par-3 with an elevated tee and a 
pond to the right of the green that is in¬ 
habited by a flock of perpetually angry 
geese, Stimac, who was four down with 
five to go. missed a long birdie putt. But 
Colm, whose putting had been com- 
mendably steady since the early holes, 
missed a six-footer for par. Stimac was 
still alive, if barely. Then on the 15th, 
a 363-yard dogleg par-4, Colm hit 
the beautiful six-iron approach that 
slammed the door. When he sank the 
final putt, he modestly touched the bill 
of his black-and-white checked cap as his 
friends and neighbors applauded. A new 
champion had been identified. end 
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lacrosse J. D. Reed 


Q uebec is a city that seems to spe¬ 
cialize in the unexpected. On the 
radio a Charles Aznavour-style singer 
imitates the Big Bopper doing the ’50s 
hit Chantilly Lace. His rendition is com¬ 
plete with U.S. snorts and groans, but 
he sings it in a French most Parisians 
could not understand. Out in the suburbs 
U.S.-style shopping centers are selling 
English shoes and French soap, and in 
the Old City, with its fort and other rem¬ 
nants of the 18th century, teens roam in 
the latest rive gauche fashions. But the 
most surprising thing of all last week in 
Quebec happened at the Colisce, best 
known as the home of the WHA’s Nor- 
diques. There, two games of the Nation¬ 
al Lacrosse League’s best-of-seven Na¬ 
tions Trophy finals were played. That the 
local Caribous were involved in the 
NLL’s championship series was abso¬ 
lutely unexpected. And they not only 
were fighting the Montreal Quebecois for 
the title, but, even more surprisingly, they 
were getting the better of the battle, at 
least for the moment. 

Pro lacrosse is so rough that the Dirty 
Dozen would have been a more likely 
candidate for the finals than the Cari¬ 
bous. Quebec had spent more than half 
of the NLL season being pushed around 
by the league's five other teams. As late 
as Aug. 25 the Caribous were in last 
place; then a dramatic drive (they won 
six of their last eight games) qualified 


It was 
provincial 
indeed 

With the Caribous on hand, the NLL 
finals became an all-Quebec affair 

them for the fourth and final spot in the 
playoffs. That achievement was followed 
by a startling victory in the first round 
over the defending champion Long Is¬ 
land Tomahawks. Quebec knocked olf 
the Tomahawks in six games, rather eas¬ 
ily taking its four victories by scores of 
10-8, 14-9, 15-11 and 18-12. 

Meanwhile, Montreal, one of the 
NLL’s front-runners throughout the sea¬ 
son, was defeating the Boston Bolts in 
the other first-round pairing to make the 
finals an intra-province affair. But in the 
tightly balanced NLL, not even classy 
Montreal could ease into the title round. 
It had to rally from a 3-1 deficit against 
the Bolts to make it. 

Despite all these theatrical prelimi¬ 


naries, the thing that surprised the equipe 
de crosse fans in the Quebec bistros was 
the status of the Nations Trophy series 
when it arrived in their city. Brilliant play 
by Travis Cook, who scored eight points 
in the opening two games in Montreal, 
and Goalie Larry Smeltzer, who made 
81 saves, and Coach Medo Martincllo's 
modified zone defense had thrust Quebec 
into another unexpected position—a 
2-0 lead. 

For the members of the SRO crowd 
of 10,781 that gathered at the Colisee for 
the third game, any lead, any time over 
Montreal is worth savoring. The two cit¬ 
ies have been rivals for generations; the 
sophisticated. Continental aura of Mon¬ 
treal and the chain-saw, Lucky Pierre 
image of Quebec go together like’52 La- 
file Rothschild and a Big Mac. 

And the two teams reflect their cities* 
images: Montreal is a well-drilled, fast¬ 
breaking club, light on violence and 
strong on controlled power plays. The 
Caribous are rough, individual and ever 
ready to drop their gloves. Even Que¬ 
bec’s rink fits its team. The Colisce is bat¬ 
tered and dim, the walls scarred by ob¬ 
jects thrown by emotional fans. 

An hour before the opening face-off 
of Game 3, a Montreal reporter appeared 
with a bandaged forehead that was 
wounded while he was trying to enter the 
arena through enemy lines. By the time 
the game was over, he would not be the 

continued 



CARIBOU GEOGRAPHER COOK FINDS A GAP AND FIRES FOR ONE OF HIS FOUR GAME 3 GOALS 
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If you’ve been experimenting with other brands, chances are you’ve 
__ bounced back and forth between two kinds of cigarettes. 

The good tasting brands, which deliver flavor, but for most 
people taste a little harsh by the end of the day. And the 
) so-called low ‘tar’ brands, which are also pretty low in taste. 
There is, however, something else worth exploring. Lark. 
__ The Third Cigarette. The best of lx>th worlds. J| 

You see. Lark is blended to give you as much H 
flavor as any other brand. 

But then our unique filtration system takes 
I that full rich flavor and neatly 
[smoothes out any rough tasting 
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So you get all the flavor, all the I 
satisfaction you want, without the | 
harsh taste. From your first 
cigarette in the morning to your last one at night. 
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only visitor who felt worse for wear. De¬ 
spite a three-goal performance by Mon¬ 
treal's star Forward John Davis, the Car¬ 
ibous won 10-8. And again it was 
Smeltzer, with 34 saves, and Cook, with 
four goals and a pair of assists, who led 
the way. 

After that victory, the cry in Quebec 
was " Imbuttables , ccs Caribous!" Rather 
than its usual state of simple surprise, the 
city now was in shock. How' could Au¬ 
gust's last-place team be 60 minutes from 
the Nations Trophy and four straight vic¬ 
tories over Montreal? 

Among the reasons were midsummer 
trades that brought Defenseman Rick 
Bisson, Forward Brian Wilson, Forward 
Gord Osinchuk and Defenseman Jim 
Gow to the Caribous. Another was a vis¬ 
it one evening in August to the Caribou 
cellar locker room by Owner Roger 
Barre, a Quebec auto dealer. Says Bos¬ 
ton Coach Jim Logan, "No one knows 
what Roger said in there, but I’ll bet it 
had more to do with getting paid than it 
did with winning one for the Gipper.” 

At practice on the day of Game 4, the 
Caribous confidently goofed off. "Fley, 
there’s a party tonight and you're invit¬ 
ed," yelled Bisson to a league official. 
"Four days of lacrosse, live days of 
beer!" Coach Martinello was less quick 
to quaff. "I feel sick," he said, rubbing 
his stomach. 

Insisting that his malaise was the flu, 
not pressure, Martinello was cautious. 


"Boston had the champagne on ice three 
times during the semifinals, but in the end 
Montreal drank," he said. 

"I think we can take them, but it won’t 
be easy," said Quebec's hero of the finals. 
Goalie Smeltzer, showing considerable 
proficiency at stock answers, despite the 
infrequency of his contacts with the 
press. As a leading contender for the 
MVP award in the Nations Trophy sc¬ 
ries, Smeltzer was a sudden celebrity. 
That indeed is a rare circumstance in a 
league where player salaries average 
SI 1,000 and the dress code runs to Levi's 
and Earth shoes. 

After receiving a standing ovation be¬ 
fore the third game. Smeltzer plainly had 
been awed. "Gosh, I come from Fer¬ 
gus, Ontario, population 5,000." he said. 
"There were more people sitting behind 
the goal than in my hometown." During 
the off-season, Smeltzer stays in shape by 
working in the family business, barn 
building, but w hen he discusses goaltend- 
ing it is clear he is no farm boy. "La¬ 
crosse goalies are a combination of a lot 
of things," he says. "You've got to have 
the reflexes of a racing driver and the skill 
of a hockey goalie. Sometimes you've got 
to be like a football quarterback imple¬ 
menting plays, and other times you've 
got to be like a linebacker ending them." 

Smeltzer’s teammate Cook, a 6'3", 
200-pound Mohawk Indian from the St. 
Regis reservation, Cornwall, Ontario is 
more sophisticated about fame, perhaps 


because he is a college man. He says, "I 
want a career in lacrosse. I'm a geogra¬ 
phy major at Oswego State in New York, 
and there aren't many jobs available for 
geographers. If we beat Montreal, that 
oughtta do it for me." 

While the Caribous idled through their 
workout and chatted with onlookers 
alongside the playing surface, a lone fig¬ 
ure in a hat and overcoat sal up in the 
dark Colisce and watched. He was Mon¬ 
treal Coach Jim Bishop. 

That night another sell-out crowd dis¬ 
covered that Bishop's spectating had 
been profitable. He had his tightly con¬ 
trolled offense press deeper against Que¬ 
bec's zone defense, pushing the Caribous 
behind their penalty-shot line. Davis, the 
Henry Aaron of lacrosse at 31, contrib¬ 
uted four more points and Montreal won 
13 8. 

After the loss the fans vehemently an¬ 
nounced certain suspicions to NLL Com¬ 
missioner Gerry Patterson, who was sit¬ 
ting among them. "This is a fix!” yelled 
one enraged man. "You just want the 
revenue from Game 5!" Patterson wiped 
his forehead and slipped away, carrying 
the silver Nations Trophy in a cardboard 
box back to his car. "You know, we had 
a hall and a band hired," lamented Car¬ 
ibou Owner Barre. "Now I don't know 
w hat to do.” 

W'hat there was to do was pack up and 
catch the hus to Montreal for Game 5 
two nights later. At 5:30 that afternoon 
Smeltzer was playing a pinball machine 
in a diner near the Forum. "I don't like 
to get to the dressing room too early," 
he said. By 10:30 he w ished he had not 
been there at all. Montreal put together 
a near replay of Game 4. Light, agile, its 
power play working well, it swept the an¬ 
gry, fistfighting Caribous off the boards 
in a 12-8 victory. 

In spite of Montreal's two fine efforts, 
the Caribous still had a 3-2 lead going 
into this week’s final pair of games. And 
Montreal fans were aware that even with 
their leam's game back in form, another 
come-from-behind series win seemed un¬ 
likely. As Commissioner Patterson once 
more lugged the Nations Trophy out to 
his car, Montreal Owner Nelson Stoll 
stared wistfully after it. "I know we have 
the better team," he said. “Quebec is 
playing over its head. But that doesn't 
mean a thing in lacrosse. It doesn't mean 
we'll win." Especially not when you con¬ 
sider how Quebec has been thriving on 
the unexpected lately. end 
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"Eveready"wants you to know... 

WIN ATRIP TO 
THE SUPER BOWL 


AND 


A $10,000TRIP TO 
THE SUPER MARKET 



ary 18.1976 plus a SlO.OQOcredit at the supermarket 
of your choice. A Bonus Prize of 52,000 cash will be 
awarded to the winner a he or she correctly com 

pttflot ilqpan £ubr<u»6y wants you 

to.-onihisor her entry Alternate 

Equivalent Grand PrizeSs 512.000 With Bonus 
S14.000 

4. Additional prizes •• awarded 4 Second 

Prize* - j.o» ' ~^*or Portable TVs 
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naCtvfl^^Wiign avox Odyssey Defuse GameT^W^B 
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Bookot World Records -paperbacked - Retail Value 
51 95 each 

5. Prizes are non transferable and non redeemable 
tor cash except Grand Prize No subst itute for prizes 
Only one prize toa family Liability for taxes is respon 
sibility ot the winners The odds ot winning will be 
determined by the number of entries received An 
530 prizes will be awarded Winners may be ashed 
to execute an affidavit of release and eligibility 

6. Sweepstakes is nationwide and open to all resi¬ 
dents ot the Continental United States. Alaska and 
Hawaii, except employees and families ot employees 
of Union Carbide Corp and of its subsidiaries, affili¬ 
ates. brokers, advertising agencies and the |udgmg 
agency Void in Georgia. Missouri, and wherever else 
prohibited or restricted bylaw All Federal State and 
Local regulations apply. 
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25 THIRD 
PRIZES 

Texas 

Instruments 


IN 


THE "EVEREADY” SUPER BOWL/SUPER 


MARKET SWEEPSTAKES 


Terry Bradshaw. 
Quarterback, 
world Champion 
Pittsburgh Steelers 


Grand Prize: A tripfor 
two to the 1976 Super 
Bowl in Miami. Plus a 
$10,000.00 credit at 
thesupermarketofyour 
choice. Just fill in the 
coupon. And be sure to 
correctly complete the 
"Eveready" slogan. It's 
worth an extra $2,000.00 
bonus if you're the Grand 
Prize winner. 

Alternate Equivalent Grand Prize: 
$12,000.00. With Bonus: $14,000 00.. 


7 All winners will be notified 
by mail Alist ot winners will 
tie turmshed. two months 
alter the close ot the con 
test, to anyone who sends a 
stamped, self addressed enve 
lopeto Eveready Wmners'List. 
I’O Box 203. ftiund Ridge N Y 
10576 Please do not send en¬ 
tries to this box number 
NO PURCHASE REQUIRED. 


500 FOURTH 
PRIZES 

Guinness Book 
ot Wbrld 
Records. 

OFFICIAL RULES 

1. On an official entry blank or plain 3 x 5" piece oi 
paper print your name address, zip code Enter as 
often as you wish but each entry must be mailed in a 
separate envelope to EVEREADY ' SUPER BOWL/ 
SUPER MARKET SWEEPS PO Box 532. New 
Canaan Conn 06842 Entries must tie postmarked 
by November 29. and received by December 13.1975 

2. Winners will be selected in random drawings con¬ 
ducted by VI P Service. Inc . an independent iudgmg 
organization, whose decisions are final 

3. Grand Prize, to tie awarded to the winning entry, 
includes round trip air tare for two from winners 
home city to Miami. Fla . hotel/motel accommoda 
tions in Miami tor three days and nights including 
meals Two reserved seats at Super Bowl X on Janu 
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CARBIDE 

' MAIL TO 

Eveready" Super Bowl/Super Market Sweeps 
PO Box 532. New Canaan. Conn 06842 
BONUS: Complete the following slogan 

EVEREADY" WANTS YOU TO_ 

(The full slogan appears in this ad.) 


Name (Please Print Clearly) 
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First we come up 
with the most 
comfortable slack 
idea ever. 
Then we hide it. 


The Sansabelt concept. Nothing more fitting, more 
relaxing, or more good-looking has ever appeared in 
clothing stores. But unless you try on a pair, you can't see 
why. Because inside each patented Sansabelt waistband 
we've hidden a specially designed band of triple-stretch 
webbing. It'll move as you do. yet gently keep your 
waist from doing what it shouldn't. 

We brought out Sansabelt almost two decades ago. 
Since then, we haven't been sitting around on our 
No-Quit-Knits'. We've built Sansabelt into the most 
asked-for slacks ever—the ones people come in and ask 
for by name. In comfortable 100% Dacron* polyester— 
with more colors and styles than you can shake a 
5-iron at. 

Now there's a dynamite gentleman's jean model. A 
snappy new contrasting-stitch model. And brassy side- 
buckle models. As well as our popular classic models. 

In some of the greatest fabrics you've ever wrapped 
around your legs. 

Sansabelt’ slacks—only from Jaymar. 

Unless you try on a pair, you'll never 
know what we've been hiding from you. _ 

SAK$*BEU:, 




sansabelt slacks by Jaymar. 

At these or 5000 other fine stores. 
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we are today. 
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HORSE RACING / William Leggett 


T hose closest to Forego call him "Big 
Joe" and hand-feed him diced app/es 
and pears, while people who try to make 
a living by running their horses against 
him say he is a "monster who devours 
other horses." As the month just past 
proves. Forego is an extraordinary horse. 
At Belmont on Sept. I the 5-year-old 
gelding was beaten in the Governor while 
giving Wajima and Foolish Pleasure, the 
two best 3-ycar-olds in training, 19 and 
nine pounds, respectively. Then came 
two excellent races at Belmont over 
“wet-fast" tracks which, because he is a 
huge horse, put him at a disadvantage. 
On Sept. 13 he lost the Marlboro Cup to 
Wajima by a feisty head. And last Satur¬ 
day in the SI08,200 Woodward Stakes, 
he won handsomely over Wajima, show¬ 
ing more than enough over the I Vi miles 
to convince many people that, come Jan¬ 
uary, he w ill be named Horse of the Year 
for the second straight time. 

But onfy Forego would win a Wood¬ 
ward on the very day that the one re¬ 
maining baseball pennant race absorbing 
sports fans was being decided. Pity poor 
Forego—it is his fate to do the right 
things at the wrong times. 

It seems inexplicable that Forego's rec¬ 
ords and reputation are so little known 
beyond thoroughbred racing's tight lit¬ 
tle community. One explanation is that 
his ow ner, Mrs. Martha Gerry, and train¬ 
er, Sherrill Ward, arc "low-key people." 
Nonsense. Forego's problem is timing, 
and has been for three years. When he 
was foaled. Forego was so "outsi/ed” 
that he never raced as a 2-ycar-old. That 
hurt him from the start because a ma¬ 
jestic piece of work named Secretariat 
was begat the same year he was. As 3- 
vear-olds they met only once, in the Ken¬ 
tucky Derby, when Forego slammed into 
the rail entering the stretch and finished 
fourth. Five weeks later Forego won an 
allowance race at Belmont by nine 
lengths—the largest margin of his career. 
Penny Tweedy. Secretariat’s owner, was 
at the track and was one of the first to 
congratulate Mrs. Gerry. "What a ter¬ 
rific race," Mrs. Tweedy said. "What a 
fine horse." Thirty minutes later Secre¬ 
tariat became the first Triple Crown win¬ 
ner in 25 years by winning the Belmont 



Forego makes it foregone 


— or almost: his selection, that is, as Horse of the Year, by drubbing 
Wajima in the Woodward. And he did it, naturally, in partial Eclipse 


Stakes by 31 lengths. The reverberations 
of Forego's tine win traveled approxi¬ 
mately 300 yards—or as far as the back- 
stretch at Belmont. 

Since that afternoon Forego has run 
30 races, won 19 of them and earned S1.1 
million. But his sense of timing has been 
consistently dismal. On Nov. 25, 1973 he 
ran in the Roamcr Handicap at Aque¬ 
duct, and galloped home first by live 
lengths. The man who presented the tro¬ 
phy in the winner's circle that day was 
Trainer Hollie Hughes. "This horse," 
said Hughes, "is a better horse than 
Roamer.” People listen to Mr. Hughes 
because he has seen a horse or two in his 
87 years, 71 of them around racetracks. 
Roamcr, Find, Armed, Exterminator 
and Kelso are generally considered the 
finest geldings ever to race and when 
Hughes compared a first-time stakes w in¬ 
ner to Roamer it should have meant 
something. But that same afternoon, 
Ohio State and Michigan played to a tie. 


which forced a dramatic and controver¬ 
sial vote to determine which of the two 
teams would go to the Rose Bowl. The 
result of that dispute was that you had 
to look for news of Forego’s Roamcr vic¬ 
tory in the recesses of the Sunday papers. 

Consider these other moments in Fore- 
go’s career. He won the 1974 Widener 
Handicap the same day that UCLA got 
bumped from the NCAA basketball 
finals for the first time in eight years; the 
Carter 10 minutes before long shot Lit¬ 
tle Current won the Prcakness: his first 
Woodward on a day Nolan Ryan pitched 
a no-hitter; the Jockey Club Gold Cup 
on the November afternoon when Mich¬ 
igan State beat Ohio State in one of col¬ 
lege football’s biggest upsets. 

This year only names and events were 
changed. Forego won the Seminole 
Handicap while most of the rest of the 
country was absorbed in the upcoming 
Jimmy Connors-Rod Laver duel in Las 
Vegas. His second Carter win was shad- 
conlinued 
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How come this 



MET 

a quarter 
and your quarter 
is only worth 
a dime? 



This dime's only claim to fame is that it 
was minted before 1965. When they 
were still making them pure silver. 
That's why it's now worth 25C. 

And what has been happening to the 
value of your money your dimes, dol¬ 
lars, savings? Sorry. Year by year, it's 
been dropping. 

Maybe, if you'd known what was go¬ 
ing to happen, you'd have saved some 
silver coins to sell now at 2'/2 times 
their face value. Too late for that. And 
for a lot of other things you might have 
done then. But what about the advice 
you need today on making, saving, in¬ 
vesting and spending money. Are you 
still struggling to manage on your own? 

Professional help 
—for the price of a magazine 

After all, you're not a professional 
money manager. You don't have time to 
plow through all the information that's 
published for specialists-in/ormation 
that often contains real gems you could 
use. 

You don't have time to talk to experts 
in all the areas where you spend money 

the travel agents (for special vacation 
plans few people know about), the 
insurance companies (who often have 
less expensive plans they don't pub¬ 
licize and have to be asked about), even 
the homeowners across town have dis¬ 
covered how a small vegetable garden 
could save them S3Q0 on food bills in 
the summer-they have fun with an old- 
fashioned family project and save 
enough for a color TV besides! 

So you're just not being "matched 
up" with the money-saving udvice that 


could be helping you a lot month after 
month! 

Of course, we wouldn't be telling you 
this if we didn't have a way around it. 
Bui wo do. It’s MONEY Magazine. 

Let us gather the advice you need 
and send it to you once a month 

The first thing you should know is that 
MONEY is published by the publishers 
of TIME and FORTUNE magazines. 
That gives us access to top specialists 
and the very best writers to make 
their information and advice crystal- 
clear to you. And we put it all in one 
colorful, comprehensive monthly 
magazine. 

On»> ent 


Here are some specific 
examples from MONEY: 

• Lop 14 # • off your food bill the i ei j 
next time you market. 

• 5 simple w ay s to save gas without 
driving less. 

• Low-interest college loans for people 
who thought they earned too much 
to qualify. 

• A tennis court j ou < an build yourself 
for $1,000. 

• 

How to tell, what to do about it. 

• Understanding stock options: the 
booming new market for small 
investors. 

• One of the most exotic vacations in 

the world and the budget is modest. 

• The best ways to invest your new 
tax-deferred retirement account. 

• Help for the housewife going back 
to a job. 

Try MONEY 

Let us show you what a difference it 
makes when you have this kind of in¬ 
formation every month. Let us send you 
an issue of MONEY at our risk. 

We'll reserve a subscription in your 
name. Chock out the issue. If you are 
dissatisfied for any reason, just mark 
the bill ''Cancel" and return it. And 
keep the issue free. Otherwise, send 
a check for $6.95 (compared with the 
basic subscription rate of $9.00) and 
receive 11 additional issues. 

To order call this toll-free number. 
800-621-6200 (in Illinois 800-972-6302). 
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HORSE RACING ntlmmf 


owed when, that same day. Master Derby 
knocked Foolish treasure olT in the 
Prcakness. Billie Jean King’s win at 
Wimbledon took Forego’s Brooklyn 
headlines away and in any case even the 
racing world was looking beyond the 
Brooklyn. That Sunday Ruffian was in a 
match race against Foolish Pleasure. 

Forego should be hard to overlook. I le 
standsaquarter ofan inch under 17 hands, 
which makes him roughly equivalent to 
an eight-foot basketball player. Because 
of his size and two bad legs, he must be 
trained very carefully. Like a tall man 
walking on ice, he seems fearful of mud. 
Ever since the 1973 Roamcr he has had 
to give away weight—more than 1,650 
pounds altogether in handicap races, an 
average of 90 pounds an outing. 

Winning the Woodward often can be 
the deciding factor in picking the Horse 
of the Year. During the last 16 years 
nine Woodward winners have become 
HOTY. The race is run under weight-for¬ 
age conditions in which older horses such 
as Forego carry 126 pounds to 119 for 3- 
year-olds. It is one of two major fall races 
using that method of handicapping, the 
other being the Jockey Club Gold Cup 
at two miles. Forego has run in two 
Woodwards and one Jockey Club Gold 
Cup—and is three for three. 

Horse of the Year awards have been 
around since 1936, but only Challcdon, 
Secretariat and Whirlaway have won two 
in a row. Kelso won five in a row, from 
1960 to ‘64. The Horse of the Year Award 
is called the Eclipse Award, after the 
magnificent chestnut who was foaled on 
the day of the "Great Eclipse” in 1764. 
Eclipse went to the racetrack 18 times 
and beat his rivals hollow in 10 races. Be¬ 
cause no owners wanted to enter horses 
against him, in the other eight he won by 
simply walking the course. Ninety per¬ 
cent of today’s thoroughbreds trace back 
to him in their male lines. 

The Woodward victory could ensure 
the Eclipse for Forego, because for the 
first time in his life he showed he could 
"ding-dong" it—staying with the leaders, 
Belmont winner Avatar and Wajima, 
from the start. Forego went by Wajima 
at the 16th pole and won by a length and 
three-quarters. What will he do now? 
Rest up for the Gold Cup on Oct. 25, 
eat sliced apples and pears, and wait for 
big sports events to start scheduling 
themselves around him. end 
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accurate electronic shutter and 
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trol easier than ever. 
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She was all there was to cheer about in 
1932-with the nation locked in the Great 
Depression—a bumpkin and a braggart 
\ out of a Texas trolley-barn playground. 
And those glorious feats at the Olympic 
Games were just the beginning for . . . 


by WILLIAM OSCAR fOLLNSON and NANCY WILLIAMSON 
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n the morning of Aug. 11, 
1932 permission was given for the mail 
plane to dip low on the way in from Fort 
Worth and circle downtown Dallas. As 
soon as the plane was sighted, sirens 
and whistles began screaming 
across the city, signaling her re¬ 
turn to Texas. Ten thousand 
people were waiting for her at 
Love Field. Her hometown 
newspaper, the Beaumont Journal , ran 
a five-column headline on page one read¬ 
ing: BABE, HERALDED LIKE LINDBERGH 
OR BIG DIRIGIBLE AKRON, PLANES INTO 
TEXAS IN SAILOR PANTS CARRYING 
THREE JAVELINS. 

The lead paragraph said: “With her 
progress ticked off on press wires as if 
she were Lindbergh, the Prince of Wales 
or the dirigible Akron, Babe Didrikson, 
the 19-year-old Beaumont girl who went, 
saw and conquered the world of athlet¬ 
ics at the Olympic Games in Los Ange¬ 
les, arrived over Texas soil by airplane 
Thursday morning." 

The morning paper in Beaumont, the 
Enterprise, proclaimed: world-famous 

BABE IS GIVEN TUMULTUOUS DALLAS 
WELCOME AMID TICKER TAPE SHOW¬ 
ERS —She Tells of Having Picture Taken 
With Clark Gable. 

A dozen bands marched in her parade. 
A battalion of courthouse kingfish. 
Chamber of Commerce boosters and 
what the papers reverently called “soci¬ 
ety matrons” turned out to shake her 
hand. When Babe Didrikson emerged 
from the mail plane, she clasped her 
hands over her head like a prizefighter. 
She wore a jaunty sailor cap on her 
chopped-off chestnut hair, a shirt with 
the U.S. Olympic emblem and Haring, 
baggy beach pants. The Dallas police de¬ 
partment band struck up Hail to the 
Chief. A sweating dignitary in a wilting 
white suit introduced her as “the Jim 
Thorpe of modern women athletes." The 
crowd cheered. 


Babe Didrikson was tanned and slen¬ 
der and looked very strong; her blue eyes 
were cool. There was a lithe, unconscious 
arrogance in her walk. To sec her this 
jubilant summer morning one could not 
doubt that in her mind she believed that 
if Jim Thorpe were being introduced 
somewhere that day, the only proper way 
to do it would be to call him “the Babe 
Didrikson of modern male athletes.” 
Babe Didrikson reacted to the immense 
Dallas reception with aplomb. No wig¬ 
gles, no giggles. When a reporter asked 
her if. she had anything to say, she re¬ 
plied. “I want to say hello, that’s all.” 
The crowd applauded this. Someone 
asked Babe about her future and she said, 
“I am definitely going to enter the na¬ 
tional golf tournament for women in 
Massachusetts next month and, what’s 
more, I believe I’ll win it. I can outdrive 
most women golfers now and I've only 
played 10 rounds of golf in my life." The. 
crowd shouted at this, too. 

Then Babe grinned and told the assem¬ 
blage that she had hoped to play golf with 
Will Rogers in Los Angeles, but when 
he appeared at the course, he was so over¬ 
whelmed by her prowess that “he 
wouldn't do nothing but caddie for me." 
The crowd hooted with laughter. Some¬ 
one asked her why in tarnation she was 
carrying three javelins. Babe said, “Well, 
I got even with somebody. I took one 
discus out there and somebody hooked 
it, so 1 swung onto these three javelins. 1 
come out ahead." The crowd guffawed 
at this, too. 

People were feeling good this Texas 
morning. Not many had been so close 
to an airplane before. Even fewer had 
stood so near a legend. 

She has been dead 19 years now. On the 
September morning in 1956 when she 
died of cancer. President Eisenhower 
opened a press conference at the White 
House by saying, "Ladies and gentle¬ 
men, I should like to take one minute to 
pay a tribute to Mrs. Zaharias, Babe Did¬ 
rikson. She was a woman w ho in her ath¬ 
letic career certainly won the admiration 
of every person in the United Stales, all 
sports people over the world. . . ." 
There was scarcely a newspaper in the 
U.S. that did not carry her obituary on 
the front page. She had been known as 
the greatest woman athlete of modern 
times. Some even believed her to be the 
greatest athlete of all mankind for 
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all time. Some still claim that is so. 

Statistics form the spine of the legend 
of Babe Didrikson Zaharias. She was an 
All-America basketball player in 1930, 
1931 and 1932 and led her team to a na¬ 
tional championship in 1931. She often 
made 30 points a game in an era when 
20 points for an entire team was a nor¬ 
mal score. Between 1930 and 1932 she 
held American, Olympic or world rec¬ 
ords in five separate track and field 
events: the 80-meter hurdles (11.7 sec¬ 
onds), javelin (143'4"), high jump 
(5' 5V4'), broad jump (18' 8Vi"), base¬ 
ball throw (272' 2", a record she still 
holds). On July 16, 1932, at the nation¬ 
al AAU track meet for women. Babe 
Didrikson was the sole member of 
the Employers Casually Company team 
from Dallas, the Golden Cyclones. She 
entered eight of 10 events, competing 
against a field of more than 200 women 
on teams with at least 15 members each. 
Babe won five events outright (javelin, 
hurdles, shotput, broad jump and base¬ 
ball throw), tied for first in the high jump 
and finished fourth in the discus. The 
lone Golden Cyclone scored 30 points, 
easily defeating the runner-up Illinois 
Women’s Athletic Club team, which had 
22 members who totaled 22 points. In 
the 1932 Olympics she won gold medals 
in the hurdles and the javelin, setting 
world records in both events, and she 
tied for first with another world-record 
performance in the high jump (although 
she was given the silver medal because 
officials ruled she “dived” illegally in her 
last successful jump). 

In Dallas she was an all-star softball 
player; later she pitched for the itinerant 
bearded baseball team of the House of 
David and she appeared in major league 
exhibition games, pitching for the St. 
Louis Cardinals, the Philadelphia Ath¬ 
letics and the Cleveland Indians. She won 
82 significant golf tournaments, pro and 
amateur. She once won a record 17 con¬ 
secutive tournaments, capping that string 
in 1947 by becoming the first American 
to win the British Ladies’Amateur Cham¬ 
pionship. In 1954, only 15 months after 
she had undergone radical surgery for 
cancer of the rectum, she won the U.S. 
Women's Open at Peabody Country 
Club in Salem, Mass, by a record mar¬ 
gin, 12 shots. She bowled to a 200 av¬ 
erage as a teen-ager. She could roller¬ 
skate, sail, fly-cast, shoot pool, play 
tennis, play marbles, play volleyball. 


swim very close to world-record times in 
short distances, dive well enough to win 
municipal championships and even sew 
well enough to win second prize at an 
East Texas fair for a dress she made. In 
1950, the Associated Press picked her as 
Woman Athlete of the Half Century (Jim 
Thorpe was the male). 

So eager have people been to magnify 
the legend that they insist—gospel 
truth—that she somehow managed to ex¬ 
cel at a lunatic potpourri of sports, in¬ 
cluding canoeing, croquet, archery, skeet 
shooting, even polo. They swear Babe 
Didrikson shot a 91 the first day she ever 
handled a golf club, that she once scored 
99 points <47 field goals, five free throws) 
in a high school basketball game, that 
she bowled 193 after five minutes of in¬ 
struction. People swear these things are 
true, although they are not. Sports stat¬ 
istician-historian Frank G. Menkecame 
up with the shimmering statistic that as 
an amateur Babe Didrikson Zaharias en¬ 
tered 634 competitions and emerged vic¬ 
torious in 632 of them. This, too, is lov¬ 
ing balderdash, but it is the measure of 
her real accomplishments that people do 
not doubt such things are true. 

If statistics provide the spine of the leg¬ 
end, then its soul is made of memories. 
These are warm and inexact, a bit sur¬ 
realistic perhaps. There is an immense 
vitality in the recollections of those who 
personally knew Babe. To them she isstill 
a strong and springy young woman, full 
of foolishness and pranks, of braggado¬ 
cio and stoic determination. The contrast 
between the Babe they remember and 
their own changed looks and lives today 
can be startling, even sad. 

Babe’s dearest sister, Mrs. O. B. 
Grimes (Lillie Didriksen), is now 66, 
widowed, and for 40 years has resided in 
a white bungalow set on cement blocks 
on Roberts Street in Beaumont. Lillie is 
plump, gray-haired, bespectacled, occa¬ 
sionally absentminded, anxious because 
“the colored's movin' in over back and 
sometimes I’m scared." Her glasses cloud 
and she wipes her eyes fairly often when 
she speaks of Babe. “You know whatshe 
loved more'n almost anythin’? Ridin’ on 
the Ferris wheel. Oh, my, we would ride 
’em by the hour. Babe and me. That was 
after she come into money: we couldn't 
afford rides before. But. oh, how that girl 
would work for things she wanted. When 
1 was livin' with her in Dallas, I wasn’t 
but 20, 21, I don't think, and she was 


two years younger’n me, she was just 
learnin' golf. Babe, she'd hit and hit the 
balls until she had to put tape over her 
hands, they was so tore up, but Babe 
wouldn’t stop. I’d be out there with her 
and I'd be so hungry. It’d be gettin’ dark, 
and I’d beg Babe to go in, but she’d say, 
‘No, I got to hit just a few more, Lillie.’ 
And she’d hit 'em so far and she'd ask 
me where they went and I'd say, ‘Babe, 
I don't know where. It’s dark. 1 ain’t no 
Indian , Babe.’ ” 

Babe’s husband, George Zaharias, was 
once an exuberant giant who won a cer¬ 
tain fame of his own as a villainous wres¬ 
tler who would turn so cowardly when 
his acts of transparent treachery were dis¬ 
covered that he was billed as The Weep¬ 
ing Greek from Cripple Creek. Today 
George Zaharias is feeble, confined to 
bed or wheelchair in a small house in 
Tampa. He is crippled from a massive 
stroke, a new pacemaker was recently in¬ 
stalled, his eyesight is fading. 

George Zaharias seems to revive when 
he talks of his late wife. They first met in 
1938 at a golf tournament in Los Ange¬ 
les. “It was a beautiful sunny day and 
we teed off early in the morning. She was 
in a light brown sweater and a pleated 
skirt with pockets. We didn’t shake 
hands or anything. I put my arms around 
her in a wrestling hold for the photog¬ 
raphers. She said, ‘This is great.’ I said, 
‘You’re mine, you know that.' She said, 
‘That’s right.’ We teed off and we chit¬ 
chatted during the round, you know, ath¬ 
lete to athlete, and we really got along. I 
finished with an 80, she had an 81. I told 
her, you’re eating dinner w ith me tonight 
and we did. She loved champagne. She 
liked it all sugared up, and she'd stir it 
around and stir it around until she got 
the champagne to sing. We got engaged 
but we never found time to get married. 
1 kept telling her it would only take five 
minutes. We were living together in St. 
Louis and finally I said, ‘Babe, we can’t 
go on like this. You’re too famous for 
us to be living together.' So we got mar¬ 
ried just before Christmas in 1938." 

Ruth Garrison Francis Scurlock, 81, 
was a pretty young English teacher at 
Beaumont High School when Babe was 
a student in the 1920s. Ruth Scurlock 
knew Babe well then and even better in 
later years, for her husband, the late Bill 
(Tiny) Scurlock, who weighed 300 
pounds, was the sports editor of the 
Beaumont Journal and Babe Didrikson 

continued 
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was Tiny’s sports-page protege. Ruth 
Scurlock gets about on two canes now 
in her spacious Beaumont home. She is 
a cultured, articulate woman who has 
collected many shelves of books on Tex¬ 
as history. As she speaks about Babe, 
ceiling fans spin slowly to make a breeze 
in the heat of the night. ‘‘Babe came to 
dinner here at our home one time and 
she parked a magnificent long tan Au¬ 
burn in our driveway. It was a gleaming 
thing with exhaust pipes outside the 
hood. The children in the neighborhood 
heard she was here and gathered outside, 
chattering and rubbing the fenders of the 
car as if it were some kind of idol. They 
kept clamoring for Babe to come out and 
after dinner she did. That woman spent 
two hours with those children, teaching 
them how to hold their bats, their rack¬ 
ets, their golf clubs. She was there with 
them till dark. The next day she left for 
a tournament somewhere in Arkansas. 
She loved to drive fast and just across 
the Texas line she hit an old man com¬ 
ing out of his driveway in a wagon. She 
killed him, I think. There was some lit¬ 
igation over it, but Babe had good law¬ 
yers and she got out of it all right.” 

Peggy Kirk Bell, 53, was one of Babe's 
friends on the golf tour. She remains a 
fine golfer, and with her husband War¬ 
ren owns Pine Needles, a Southern Pines 
(N.C.)countryclub. Peggyfirst met Babe 
at a golf-tournament in 1945. “I was so 
excited, here I was going to meet Didrik- 
son, the great track star. Well, she looked 
pretty tough to me. Then after the first 
round, we met in the locker room and 
Babe said, 'Come on, kid, I’ll play you 
some gin rummy.' I said I didn't know 
how and she said, 'That’s O.K., I’ll show 
you.’ The next thing \ know, she is mad¬ 
ly adding up something on a piece of 
paper and she informs me that the game 
is over and I owe her SI2. For years I 
teased Babe about how she hustled a 
green kid out of $12. She always said, 
‘Oh, I never did that.’ But she did. She 
was always entertaining us, and always 
laughing. We’d sit down to eat, she’d bal¬ 
ance a spoon on her hand, whack it and 
jump it into a glass. When she was dying 
in Galveston, I went to visit her and she 
said, ‘See that Coke bottle over there?’ 
And she flipped a cigarette into it. Im¬ 
possible. She was always doing the im¬ 
possible. If she missed, no one remem¬ 
bered. But when she made it work, it 
became legend.” 


Wherever she went. Babe made the 
champagne sing and the children laugh. 
She was a hustler, a bit of a huckster, 
too, and if she made the tales about her¬ 
self a little taller than the truth in the in¬ 
terest of enlarging the legend, w ho cared? 

She was born Mildred Ella Didriksen in 
Port Arthur, Texas, on June 26, 1911. 
The year of her birth was something she 
obscured. Today the obfuscation is ev¬ 
ident at the very edge of her grave. On 
her tombstone, carved in marble, it says 
her life-span was 1911 to 1956. On an 
official Texas historical marker, stamped 
in steel, at the entrance to the plot, it says 
the year of her birth was 1914. This is 
the date she gives in her autobiography. 
On the official application form to enter 
the 1932 Olympics she wrote 1913 in a 
penciled girlish scrawl. By the early ’50s 
she was claiming to have been born in 
1915. And once on a visa application she 
declared the year to be 1919. There is no 
birth certificate on file at the JefTerson 
County courthouse in Beaumont, but a 
baptismal certificate indicates that the 
correct date is 1911. 

Thus Didrikson was not 19 but 21 
when she became the gold-medal darling 
of the 1932 Olympics. There is a small, 
but somewhat diminishing difference be¬ 
tween being a bouncing teen-ager and a 
legal adult performing the wonders she 
did. But no matter. There is also a dis¬ 
crepancy in the fact that she always 
spelled her last name with an “s-o-n" 
while her parents and three sisters and 
two of her three brothers spelled the fam¬ 
ily name ’’s-e-n.” That does not matter, 
either. 

Her parents. Ole and Hannah Didrik¬ 
sen, emigrated from Norway. He was a 
small, wiry seaman, a ship's carpenter 
who had sailed around Cape Horn 19 
times before he took to land for good. 
To the disappointment of his wife, he 
chose to settle in the dank Gulf Coast 
town of Port Arthur. The reason, he told 
a surprised reporter years later, was “I 
liked the climate.” The area was a fetid, 
semitropical plain, littered with the steel 
of a booming oil-drilling industry. The 
first three Didriksen children had been 
born in Norway. Twins, Lillie and Lou¬ 
is, were born in Port Arthur in 1909, then 
Babe, then in 1915 the seventh and last 
child, a son. This boy was named Arthur 
Storm because on the day of his birth a 
hurricane devastated the Gulf Coast, kill¬ 


ing 275 people. It also destroyed the Did¬ 
riksen home, and the family moved to 
Beaumont, 17 miles away, no garden spot 
either. They settled on Doucette, a shab¬ 
by street with a trolley-car line down the 
center and an assortment of bungalows 
along each side. Some of the houses were 
owned by Beaumont’s largest industrial 
complex, the Magnolia oil refinery, 
which sprawled at one end of Doucette 
Street (the other end was bounded by 
railroad tracks). It was a tough neigh¬ 
borhood of rednecks and roughnecks, 
nearly everyone employed by ‘‘The Mag¬ 
nolia.” Ole Didriksen was not; he picked 
up odd jobs, refinishing furniture for 
“the rich,” working at construction. In 
his house he installed beautiful built-in 
cabinets, a mantel and a breezy, many- 
windowed sun porch. Ole was good at 
his craft, though he never made much 
money. He was no great shakes at sports. 
His favorite admonition to his children 
was: “Get plenty of exercise and keep 
your bowels clear.” 

To hear Lillie tell it, life on Doucette 
was endless summertime, full of sun and 
games and mischief. "We was always 
roller-skatin’, always jumpin' and run- 
nin’, we had a trapeze and circus stuff 
hangin’ in a tree in back. We didn't nev¬ 
er play dolls, not that I can remember. I 
could run faster’n Babe when we was 
kids, but I couldn’t never jump over 
hedges like she done. She used to prac¬ 
tice hurdlin’ the hedges on Doucette, but 
1 couldn't get it right.” There was music 
in the Didriksen home. Hannah sang, a 
couple of sisters played the piano, Ole 
played the fiddle after a fashion (“Well, 
Poppa, he knew one song real good, I 
know that,” says Lillie) and Babe was a 
wizard on the harmonica. She had mas¬ 
tered the instrument as a child after lis¬ 
tening to a local radio program starring 
a mouth organ maestro named Castor 
Oil Clarence. 

The Didriksen house still stands, stur¬ 
dy and tight as the day Ole Didriksen 
left it, but it has not been painted in dec¬ 
ades. The neighborhood has a listless¬ 
ness about it, weeds grow long in the side¬ 
walk cracks. The refinery (now one of 
Mobil’s) is still operating, the trolley 
tracks are gone. Doucette has become 
part of a section some people call Nigger 
Town. The family living in Babe’s old 
home is named Gibbs, and Mrs. Mildred 
Gibbs is a well-spoken woman who was 
recently willing, though not enthusiastic, 
continued 
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American Express gives you a new view of Paris 
from the new Paris-Sheraton Hotel. 


Towering 32 stories above the romantic 
Montparnasse district the brand-new Paris- 
Sheraton is an impressively modem hotel 
with all the things you’d expect of a deluxe 
Parisian hotel — and more. 

All rooms have a private bath, color tv, 
direct-dial phone, an automatic bar and even 
“Sheraton In-Room Movies.” And for the 
gourmet in you, try the 1925-style restaurant 


“Montparnasse 25.” It’s more proof that the 
new Paris-Sheraton is truly magnitique. 

For reservations, just call Sheraton at 
800-325-3535. And don’t leave home with¬ 
out the American Express' 

Card. It’s always welcome at I 
the new Paris-Sheraton and 
all other Sheraton Hotels 
and Motor Inns worldwide. 


The American Express Card. Don’t leave home without it. 
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But, oh, the advantages of winning any one of them. 

Will you choose $100 a year for life? A new 1976 car? One of seven 
trips for two? Or a more energetic prize: 100 kilowatts of electricity, gallons 
of gas, bags of coal or logs to burn? Do you crave gooseberry jam? Smith- 
field ham? Anything from soup to nuts? Or one of ourother 83 prizes? 
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Please read the rules carefully and note especially that each sweep- 
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Dry Sack on^the-rocks is a great drink 
before lunch or dinner. No wonder Dry Sack, 
the man’s sherry, is so popular. 


WILLIAMS & HUMBERT 

(M) DRYSACK 

5|n(w yokT! World-Famous Sherry From Spain 


about showing Lillie around the place. 
Mrs. Gibbs says her family had not 
known this was the childhood home of 
Babe Didrikson Zaharias until a year or 
two after they moved in. "I have made 
certain my children know who lived here 
before them," she says. "It’s really a his¬ 
toric place. But I doubt if anyone else in 
the neighborhood is aware of it." Ole Di- 
drikscn’s cabinetwork is still in evidence. 
His cheerful sun porch still welcomes the 
breeze. Lillie fondly touched the wood¬ 
work and walls during her visit. “Oh, my, 

1 feel they’re all still here—Poppa and 
Babe and my Mama,” she said. 

At the 1932 Olympics Babe said, “Peo¬ 
ple think it is a little strange that I do 
not seem to be worried or nervous be¬ 
fore 1 run a race. Why should I be that 
way? All I’m doing is running against 
girls.” She went on to advise any girl who 
"wants to become an athlete and do 
some winning" to play against boys so 
she becomes accustomed to being 
“smashed around." She said, "The only 
real first-class advice I can give on how 
girls can be better athletes is get tough¬ 
ened up playing boys’ games but don't 
get tough. There's a lot of difference 
there.” 

Whether Babe Didrikson was truly 
tough or merely toughened, she cut a 
hard-knuckled swath through much of 
her childhood and adolescence. She was 
in endless playground fights, daring kids 
to step over lines scratched in the dirt, 
punching people in the arm “to make a 
knot," pinching, kicking, stepping on 
heels. Once, in high school, a football 
player named Red Reynolds stuck out 
his chin and told Babe that he doubted 
she could hurt him. She punched him and 
he dropped to the floor, senseless as a 
stone. The nature of Beaumont’s South 
End had a lot to do with developing her 
talent and creating her temperament. 
People either clawed their way up and 
out of the neighborhood, or they spent 
their lives working at "The Magnolia" 
or the fig-packing plant or the gunnysack 
factory. 

One of Babe’s earliest pals, and fre¬ 
quent opponents, was Raymond Alford, 
a South Ender who grew up to be a local 
sports hero and later was the dynamic 
athletic director of the city school sys¬ 
tem. Alford recalls those early days in 
the South End: "We went barefoot all 
the time and some of us never did have 
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The "steering committee” for 
the MacKenzie family voted 5 to 0 
in favor of Tilt-Wheel. 

That’s togetherness. 



No matter what your 
size, the length of your 
arms, the breadth of 
your beltline. Tilt-Wheel 
and Tilt & Telescope 
Steering will adjust 
accordingly. 

That's why it's a 
natural for families. 

For openers, Tilt- 
Wheel Steering moves 
up out of the way for 
easier exit and entry. 
Then you can adjust 
the wheel to the most 
comfortable position as 
often as you like, even 
while driving. 

Tilt & Telescope 
Steering does all this, 
and also telescopes in 
and out for even 
greater comfort and 
convenience. 

Driver adjustable 
steering. For people of 
all shapes and sizes. 

Ask your GM dealer for 
a demonstration. And if 
you're considering a 
smaller car this year, 
consider the conveni¬ 
ence of Tilt-Wheel. 
Saginaw Steering 
Gear Division of 
General Motors 
Corporation 
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BABE 
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shoes, I guess. Everyone was poor, not 
on relief, but poor. We used to play ev¬ 
ery sport known to man up in the trolley- 
barn lot. Babe was the only girt who'd 
play with us—who we’d let play. She 
wasn't hangin' around bein' the last to 
be chosen. No, sir. Babe was picked 
among the first. We started out by play¬ 
in' her in right field, where you always 
put the weakest ones, you know. She 
didn't stay there long. We played every¬ 
day, all day. Babe wanted toexcel, to win, 
to beat us boys. I don't know now if that 
was because she was against men, or if 
she was simply against the idea of bein' 
feminine. 

I knew that winnin' in sports was the 
only way I had of bein' recognized. That 
was one of the few ways to get ahead. I 
thought 1 could get to be a little like the 
rich people if I was good at sports. Like 
the dances at school: most people who 
would go to them had cars to drive and 
suits to wear. If you were an athlete, you 
could hobnob with ‘cm even if you were 
poor. Sports was a way lo be equal; it 
was the same as for the blacks in the '50s 
and ’60s." 

It is doubtful Babe was trying to use 
sports as a social vehicle in those days. 
In the Beaumont High School yearbook. 
The Pine Burr . of 1928, 1929 and 1930. 
she appears in photo after photo of ath¬ 
letic teams as a squinty, pugnacious kid 
with straight hair and severe bangs, 
dressed (if not in a team uniform) in a 
formless cotton frock, sagging socks, flat 
shoes. She never wore jewelry, abhorred 
makeup, didn't own a pair of silk stock¬ 
ings or a girdle —and probably not a 
brassiere either. All her aspirations 
had to do with athletics. 

At the opposite extreme was a 
group called The KacklerClub. In 
The Pine Burr they are pictured 
together, a demure and passive 
group that symbolized the pop¬ 
ular posture of girls toward 
sports in the 1920s, sideline prin¬ 
cesses. In one yearbook was writ¬ 
ten, “Athletes are our favorite 
boys. The real aim of this club is to 
provide adequate entertainment for 
our athletes and to do everything pos¬ 
sible to the furtherance of sportsmanlike 
athletic activities." 

Babe's behavior was an aberration in 
those times. Ruih Scurlock remembers 
that “Babe's excellence at sports made 
her unacceptable to other girls. And these 


frothy girls, in her eyes, were simply not 
useful. Babe was bucking society even 
then.” 

Babe Didrikson's physical-education 
instructor in Beaumont was Beatrice 
Lytle, then in her first year or two of 
teaching. Now Bea Lytle is 75, bouncy 
as ever, retired after almost 50 years on 
the job. Over that half century, she says, 
she never saw anyone like Babe. "I can 
still remember how her muscles flowed 
when she walked. She had a neuromus¬ 
cular coordination that is very, very 
rare—not one of the 12,000 girls 1 
coached after that possessed it. She was 
the most teachable person I have ever 
known. You could explain to her the ru¬ 
diments and the rules and she could play 
the game.” Miss Lytle introduced her to 
golf when Babe was a freshman. "I'd let 
her use my clubs and caddie for me Sat¬ 
urdays at the municipal course," she 
says. "It was a horrible place, a pasture. 
There were lots of snakes, the greens were 
sand. Those stories about her driving the 
ball 250 yards the first time she swung a 
club arc incorrect, of course. She could 
outdrive me after a while, but it took 
quite a few rounds." Did Bea Lytle re¬ 
member the first shot Babe Didrikson 
ever made with a golf club? “No, no, I 
don't. All I know is that she didn't miss 
it . . . and that’s not so bad, is it?” 

Basketball was Babe's showcase dur¬ 
ing her school years. She was a quick. 



cocky player whose team, the Miss Roy¬ 
al Purples of Beaumont, was never beat¬ 
en. It was at a high school basketball 
game in Houston in 1930 that she attract¬ 
ed the notice of Colonel Melvin Jackson 
McCombs, who was responsible for 
bringing her to national attention. His 
Army days over, the colonel had become 
manager of the Department of Safety for 
the Employers Casualty Company of 
Dallas, an insurance firm that specialized 
in cyclone and accident insurance. Mc¬ 
Combs had been a fine athlete in college 
and sports, not safety, was his interest. 
He ran a women’s athletic program for 
Employers Casualty. This was not mere¬ 
ly a recreational outlet for working girls, 
but a high-powered and high-priced cor¬ 
porate operation, its main purpose being 
to generate publicity for the company 
through the feats of its women's teams. 
There were dozens of such semiprofes- 
sional corporate teams, sponsored chief¬ 
ly by oil companies and insurance com¬ 
panies. They existed all over the country, 
though they were strongest in the Mid¬ 
west and South. They formed the core 
of the AAU competitive network for 
women then, and McCombs' Employers 
Casualty team, the Golden Cyclones, had 
finished second in the AAU national bas¬ 
ketball tournament in 1929. No sooner 
did McCombs sec Babe in action than 
he was tapping at the door of the Beau¬ 
mont locker room, ready with an offer 
of S75 a month for her to drop school 
and go to work as a stenographer in Dal¬ 
las for his employer. 

This was truly the big time to Texas 
schoolgirls who played basketball, tan¬ 
tamount to being discovered in the 
junior class play and signed by Par¬ 
amount Pictures. Thelma Hughes, 
a member of the Beaumont team, 
later told a reporter of the night 
| the colonel bid for Babe. “The 
rest of us were excited. But after 
the game, up in our rooms in the 
Rice Hotel, Babe didn't seem to 
be thinking about the offer she 
had. She was too busy leaning out 
the window trying to see how many 
people walking by on the sidewalk she 
could spit at and hit on the head.” 

The Didriksen family argued at length 
as to whether she should leave Beau¬ 
mont. Babe would, of course, be send¬ 
ing money home (S45 of the S75, Babe 
recalled years later). They needed that, 
all right. Sister Lillie remembers the con- 
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When she listens, you have all our attention. 


For 35 years Eloise Hamilton has 
been selling insurance for Employers 
of Wausau out of Little Rock. As 
one of Americas first business 
insurance “saleswomen!' Eloise also 
has a unique sales outlook. She 
prefers to think of her job as buying 
for her policyholder, rather than 
simply selling for us. 

Two generations of policyholders 
have listened to Eloise. But only after 
she listened to them. That quiet 
little act of listening has been 
responsible for a lot of her success. 


“Its a two-way street!’ Eloise says. 

“I listen —hard —to my policyholder, 
and then match up what 1 hear 
with all the years of experience that 
our service specialists have acquired 
from similar businesses all over the 
country. When all is said and done, 
what I have to sell is what they do. 

“Then, if the policyholder will 
listen to us, we’ll have a real 
partnership situation. That’s when we 
both can expect results in control of 

losses. And insurance costs. Employers Insurance of Wausau 

Wausau. Wisconsin 


If you want an effective partner in 
an all out effort to hold down your 
business insurance losses and costs, 
let's talk—and listen. To each other. 

Come to the source 
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fusion: “Babe wanted to go in the worst 
way. Finally, Poppa said. ‘Godommit! 
You go!' They decided that’s what they 
come from Norway for. Poppa wanted 
to give the kids ever’thin’ he could in 
America, ever’ opportunity, you know?” 

The 21/ 2 years Babe spent in Dallas un¬ 
der the auspices of Colonel McCombs 
and Employers Casualty were to be the 
most important in her development as an 
athlete. Babe was 18 when she left the 
trolley-barn playground. No one but her 
school chums and a few especially inter¬ 
ested people like Tiny Scurlock of the 
Journal had really noticed her. In Dal¬ 
las the insurance company coddled her 
ego and polished her prowess and she 
blossomed athletically. She also devel¬ 
oped a finely tuned appreciation for one 
of the more subtle realities of sports star¬ 
dom: getting your name in the paper. 
From Dallas she began writing a reveal¬ 
ing series of letters to Tiny Scurlock 
about her progress with the Golden Cy¬ 
clones and her relations with the press. 
In these one can trace the development 
of her own sense of values. 

She had left Beaumont High School 
on Feb. 17, 1930; her first letter to Tiny 
was dated two days later. It was written 
in a vigorous, immature scrawl and her 
exuberance shone almost as brightly as 
her innocence. “Dear Tiny: Played my 
first game last nigh [s/c] the 18, and 1 
never before practice with them and they 
say that I was the girl that they have been 
looking for. They put me to start and kept 
me in until the finish. Tiny I am a work¬ 
ing girl and have got to get busy. Please 
keep this write up for me please, or send 
it back when you get a chance. Thanks 
so much Babe." She included a clipping 
indicating the Cyclones had won 48-18 
and that she had scored 14 points. 

On Feb. 21 she wrote: “Dear ‘Tiny’— 
The games are coming in pretty fast here 
lately. We played Seagoville again last 
night and tomorrow at Cisco, Texas and 
Monday night we play the champs of 
city. They have beaten the Cyclones but 
if I can help it they wont do it anymore. 
I am sending two write ups & me box 
score. They don’t give you any write ups 
here. Well Good by Babe.” This clipping 
showed the team won 46-15 and Babe got 
16 points. 

On March 6 Babe typed a letter, al¬ 
most without a mistake. She wrote: 
“Dear ‘Tiny’—Boy I am still knocking 
them cold. . . . We played the Western 



Union Tuesday night and beat them 62 
to 9 and wc played the Evary team last 
night and we beat them 82 to 5 [an en¬ 
closed box score showed Didrikson 
scored 36 points]. Wc have two All 
American guards and two All American 
forwards on our team and Mr. McCombs 
said that he would have three All Amer¬ 
ican forwards and Three All American 
guards before the season is over. So Tiny 
I am up here now and that is what I am 
going to be, just watch and sec." Already 
she had impressed recruiter-pirates from 
other companies, and she wrote she had 
“two more offers” from the Sunoco Oil¬ 
ers and Sparkman of Arkansas to jump 
to their teams, but that “I am 
going to stay with the Golden 
Cyclones until this season is 
over.” She ended this letter: 

“Maybe in the national I will 
be able to send to Beaumont 
a picture of me in the news¬ 
paper about the national 
A.A.U. Hope so anyhow. 

Well to be frank with you I 
am going to make an All 
American cause I have got my 
mind set on that. Well Tiny I 
have to close. Good by Babe." 

Only a month after she left 
Beaumont, her handwriting 
was sleeker. She wrote in mid- 
March: “Have gotten a lot of 
write ups from all of the lead¬ 
ing newspapers of the South. 

And I surely do thank you for 
giving me the publicity and I 
surely did need it because 
w hen I came over here I didn't 
know any one. I have a whole 
lots of fans now. I am leaving 
Saturday for Wichita Kansas 
where I am going to enter na¬ 
tional A.A.U. Tournament." 

At Wichita the Golden Cy¬ 
clones lost to the Sunoco Oilers by one 
point in the finals. Babe scored 210 points 
in five games and was chosen an All- 
America forward. Now there was a pack 
of corporate recruiters urging her to 
jump teams. A letter she received in May 
from the Kansas City Life Insurance 
Company oficrcd $80a month plus “free 
medical attention" if she would take a 
job, any job, “such as filing, cleri¬ 
cal, typing, etc. If you have had no ex¬ 
perience do not hesitate to say so as that 
will have no bearing on your opportu¬ 
nity.” The letter also outlined a rather 


tempting scale of pay for “overtime 
work” that called for the team to split 
$25 for each victory in regular-season 
games, $50 per victory in the city tour¬ 
nament, $100 per victory in the nation¬ 
al, with an extra $100 for winning the 
city title, another $100 for the local 
league championship and an “additional 
bonus in accordance with these others if 
the team should win the national tour¬ 
nament.” Babe decided to stay with Em¬ 
ployers Casualty, less for the company’s 
financial generosity than for an exciting 
new pursuit that had entered her life. She 
wrote Tiny Scurlock: “Have been very 
busy with the track, and track meet that 
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IN ALL THE WORLD 

THERE’S 

ONLY 

ONE 

SUPERJOCK 
LARRY LUJACK 
ONLY IN CHICAGO 
AND ONLY AT 


AFTERNOONS 




Try a martini with white nun 
instead of gin or vodka. 

Noilly Prat recommends it. 


That's a recommendation that can’t 
be taken lightly. After all, Noilly 
Prat is the vermouth of knowledge¬ 
able martini drinkers. 

And because they are who they 
are, you won't find them making 
hasty judgments. It was years before 
they so much as acknowledged any¬ 
thing other than gin. But when 
something as smooth as white rum 
comes along, it can't be ignored. 


Smoothncss-no accident. 

Every drop of white rum from 
Puerto Rico is specially aged for 
smoothness. In fact, Puerto Rican law 
requires that all white rum be kept 
for at least one full year in white oak 
casks—call it smoothness insurance. 
White rum beats gin and vodka. 

Five hundred drinkers partici¬ 
pated in a taste test against gin and 
vodka. Without knowing which was 


which (white rum is as clear as gin or 
vodka), most preferred white rum for 
taste and smoothness. 

Try it tonight. 

Combine 5 parts white rum 
from Puerto Rico with 1 part Noilly 
Prat extra dry vermouth. 

Noilly Prat says it's good. 

And if they say it's good 
— it's fantastic. 

pucrto Ricnn Rums 






we had Saturday at S.M.U. Our team 
won plenty easy with about 48 points the 
good. The reason why 1 haven’t written 
to you is because I have had nothing to 
say, we have been out every evening for 
track practice and are going out again. I 
am the track captain, we elected right af¬ 
ter the meet at S.M.U. Saturday. . . . 
Boy Tiny if I hadn't sat down on that 
last broad jump I could have broken the 
world's record just like taking candy 
from a baby.” 

That was Babe's first track meet. On 
June 8 she typed this letter: “Just got 
back from Shreveport from the Southern 
track meet. Well that makes the 13th gold 
medal that I have gotten. Made me a 
bracelet out of the first ten that I got. 
All gold and no silver. I am gonna enter 
the tennis, swimming and every other 
kind of meets over here and over there. 
Get full of medals. You know like ants. 
Some typest Huh? Just Babe.” 

On June 23 she wrote: “Had the Tex¬ 
as A.A.U. Track Meet Saturday. We 
have had 4 track meets so far and Tiny I 
have made first places in all four of them 
and have been high pointer in all. Well 
Tiny how about a nice write up over there 
in Beaumont. Oh! yeah! right after the 
Track season I am gonna train for the 
Olympics in 1932 on the Broad Jump, 
High Jump true Western roll. Base ball 
& Javelin Throw. Train 2 times a week 
into 1932. Practice makes perfect.” And 
two weeks later: “Dear Tiny! Here is 
where I ought to get a big write up in the 
Beaumont. Tiny I was one of the six girls 
from America asked to go to Germany 
and Tiny Mr. Bingham President of the 
National A.A.U. and all of the officials 
said that I had a berth on the Olympic 
team in 1932 without a doubt. Tiny fix 
me up a good write up. Yours for a big 
headline Babe.” 

The trip to Germany never came about 
and Babe continued as a “typest" at Em¬ 
ployers Casualty. The basketball team 
won the 1931 AAU national champion¬ 
ship: Babe scored 195 points in six games 
and once more was an All-America. 
However, there was an ill wind in the 
Golden Cyclone. By spring Babe was 
writing Tiny: “Why hello old top, how 
in the heck are you getting along. Now 
this is the time that 1 need a manager. 
Tiny I think that I should be making 
more money so I am asking you to write 
me a letter telling me of a better job that 
I can get and more monej about SI25.00 


a month. You know kinda shake 'em 
up a little. They wouldn't want to let me 
go for nothing. I know good and well I 
am worth SI50 and I am gonna get it 
out of this company, with your help. 
Write me just as though I had never writ¬ 
ten to you so they won't suspect." Also 
in this letter, Babe said petulantly, “The 
president is giving me free Golf Lessons 
out at Dallas Country Club and they are 
plenty nice so they won't have to raise 
my pay.” 

Apparently, between the golf lessons 
and a small raise, Babe was mollified, for 
in the summer of 1931 she and the Gold¬ 
en Cyclones entered the national AAU 
track meet in Jersey City. The team fin¬ 
ished second with 19 points; Babe got 15 
of them by winning the baseball throw, 
the 80-meter hurdles and the broad jump. 

But by the fall she was restless again. 
Early in October she wrote: “Heck 
‘Tiny’ if I get me another letter from 
Wichita, Kans. I'm gonna take it. These 
girls here are just like they were in Beau¬ 
mont High School. Jealous and more so 
because they arc all here and trying to 
beat me. But they can’t do it.” 

The dissension on the team dissipated. 
The Golden Cyclones were runners-up in 
the 1932 national basketball champion¬ 
ship and Babe was once again an All- 
America. That summer at the AAU na¬ 
tional track meet in Evanston she put on 
one of the most impressive individual 
performances ever seen. This was the day 
she became known as the One-Woman 
Track Team, when she entered eight 
events, won five, tied for first in another 
and finished fourth in yet another, win¬ 
ning the U.S. team championship for 
Employers Casualty all by herself. The 
national press went mad about her. 

By this time she had come to be some¬ 
thing of a prima donna, no longer the 
childlike Beaumont bumpkin. The meta¬ 
morphosis was apparent in her letters to 
Tiny. It was also clear to anyone who 
observed her during the three seasons she 
competed for Employers Casualty. Eve- 
lyne Hall, a short blonde hurdler from 
Chicago, had participated in the AAU 
nationals in 1930 (Dallas). 1931 (Jersey 
City) and 1932 (Evanston). Now she is 
66, a housewife who lives in Pasadena. 
She recalls the degrees of change in Babe: 
“In Dallas her teammates were very 
proud of her. She was a modest, likable 
girl and we became friends. After the 
meet she wrote me a couple of letters and 


even sent snapshots of her family. I next 
saw her in Jersey City. It was a full house 
and the crowd got out of hand. It was 
bedlam. People poured onto the field, 
mounted police had to come to restore 
order, the track was full of hoofprints. 
This was the first time Babe ran the hur¬ 
dles with me and I finished second. At 
that point. Babe was pretty cocky. Ev¬ 
erybody was doing things for her. If she 
wanted a drink of water, someone 
brought it to her. She didn't snub me, 
but she was not nearly as friendly. She 
had been more childish in 1930, but by 
1931 I think she hardly even drawled. 
They were really promoting her.” 

At Evanston, which was also the 
Olympic qualifying meet. Babe got per¬ 
mission to compete in eight events (the 
AAU limit for women was three). Now 
she became all but unbearable. “She was 
a great athlete," says Evelyne Hall, “but 
she bragged so much that she made us 
mad. When she won two events, the girls 
were even more annoyed because then 
she was going into six more and elim¬ 
inating others from the Olympic team. 
The fact she was in so many events held 
the rest of us up: we’d be set to go and 
they'd say Didrikson isn’t here yet. please 
wait. She va*. getting special treatment. 
She had managers who waited on her. 
The rest of us were very poor—we used 
to pool our money to make our trips. I 
had one pair of track shoes and the points 
were worn to nubs. Babe had the long¬ 
est spikes and they were very very sharp. 
I didn't have the money to get mine 
sharpened." 

Sixteen women were chosen for the 
U.S. Olympic track team and they left 
by train for Los Angeles. On this trip 
Babe's bragging and abrasive ways 
reached a climax. “Babe kept running 
through the train, shrieking and yanking 
pillows out from your head if you were 
sleeping," Evelyne Hall recalls. "In 
Albuquerque we stopped for w ater. Babe 
found a Western Union bike and rode it 
around the station platform hollering, 
‘Ever heard of Babe Didrikson? You w ill! 
You will!' She was exactly like Muham¬ 
mad Ali even then. Such a braggart.” 

Jean Shiley New house was America's 
star high jumper, and Babe had tied her 
in Evanston. Jean had competed in 1928 
in the Antwerp Olympics at the age of 
16, finishing fourth. She speaks bitterly 
of Babe on the train trip west. "She had 
no social graces. If one girl said she had 
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paddled from Alaska in a kayak, Babe 
would horn in and say, ‘Oh. / done that 
and / done it in half the time.' She 
couldn't stand the press talking to other 
girls and would interrupt the interviews. 
Once a reporter ignored her so she final¬ 
ly took out her harmonica and started 
playing it so he couldn't talk to anyone 
else." 

Jean Shilcy was elected captain of the 
team over Babe, a third girl who had been 
nominated having dropped out because 
she was afraid that in a three-way elec¬ 
tion Babe might win. 

Los Angeles, a mecca for those seeking 
overnight fame and instant immortality, 
was a city ready for Babe Didrikson. The 
first freeway had yet to be built, but the 
stucco sprawl that is L.A. today was al¬ 
ready moving across vast acres and the 
tinsel religion of Hollywood was the pre¬ 
vailing influence. Had the Games of *32 
been held in Antwerp. Amsterdam, even 
Paris, it is questionable whether Babe 
Didrikson would have caused the sensa¬ 
tion she did. L.A. was perfect. It offered 
a marvelous Olympic milieu, a dazzling 
mixture of movie stars and exotic jocks. 
The Flying Finn, Paavo Nurmi, was out¬ 
lawed for professionalism from these 
Games, but he stayed on, glowering, in 
hopes the ruling might be reversed. Jap¬ 
anese swimmers were popular with the 
press (“merry little brown fellows") and 
the men won 11 medals. One sportswriter 
explained their success with succinct ex¬ 
pertise: "Having shorter legs than most 
swimmers, the Japanese need not put 
their head down so far for balance as do 
the longer-limbed Americans. This en¬ 
ables them to swim higher in the water, 
which promotes far more speed." The 
Japanese women did not win any races, 
but one reporter gushed: “They have 
shown such admirable sportsmanship 
that they have won the hearts of thou¬ 
sands of spectators. And now comes their 
reward. Each is going to have her shiny, 
black, straight hair permanently waved 
by a Southern California beauty expert." 

The Los Angeles papers covered the 
Olympics as they covered Hollywood, 
spinning out reams of gossipy gossamer 
stuff. They revealed that the Olympic 
“starlets" who stayed in the Chapman 
Park Hotel were doing their laundry in 
their rooms, wearing hotel soap bars "to 
fine slithers in a period of nothing flat." 
Olympic women were constantly ques¬ 


tioned about "beauty diets” and when 
Babe Didrikson was asked about hers she 
replied, “I eat anything I want -except 
very greasy foods and gravy. I pass the 
gravy. That’s just hot grease anyway, 
with some flour or water in it.” 

The Los Angeles Olympics were the 
first spectacular Games. The Coliseum 
had been especially enlarged and now 
had “30 miles of scats." These were the 
first Games to make money—more than 
a million dollars. The first Olympic Vil¬ 
lage sprouted in Los Angeles: it was a 
community of portable bungalows that 
Damon Runyon described as “a glori¬ 
ous feast to the eye with the California 
sun sparkling on the flowers and on the 
wee pink and white houses." He report¬ 
ed that the Village (which was for male 
athletes only) was full of naked young 
men sprawling "here and there on the 
turf, all of them tanned the color of an 
old saddle.” 

Movie stars—“luminaries’*—were 
everywhere. Tom Mix, Douglas Fair¬ 
banks, the Marx Brothers, Gary Cooper, 
Clark Gable, Joe E. Brown, Conrad Na¬ 
gel, Cary Grant, Johnny Weissmuller, 
the Barrymores, Bing Crosby, Buster 
Keaton, Tallulah Bankhead, Spanky 
McFarland and the entire Our Gang (in¬ 
cluding the dog with the monocle paint¬ 
ed around one eye). Anyone who was 
anyone turned up at the Games. 

Even in this sea of dross and glamour. 
Babe Didrikson stood out. She became 
"Whatta-Gal" Didrikson, The Texas 
Tornado, The Terrific Tomboy. Head¬ 
lines were full of her name: babe breaks 

REC ORDS EASIER THAN DISHES. 

She was outrageously boastful, and she 
was quoted endlessly: “I came out to 
beat everybody in sight and that’s just 
what I'm going to do. Sure, I can do any¬ 
thing." Reporters gobbled up every gran¬ 
diose word of it. She had a folksy, hick- 
town common touch, not unlike that of 
Will Rogers. Hers was a gap-toothed 
country wit that tended to deflate pre¬ 
tentious eggheads and city slickers. This 
was the worst of the Depression and mil¬ 
lions of flat-broke Americans were con¬ 
vinced they had been victimized by Wall 
Street sharks and Washington know-it- 
alls. Babe's crude boasts had the echo of 
cracker-barrel retaliation against the Es¬ 
tablishment and they produced guffaws 
through the Tobacco Roads, Hoovcr- 
villes, and Gopher Prairies of the nation. 
Babe rarely failed to capitalize on her 


rube image, saying things like: “Folks 
say that I go about winning these ath¬ 
letic games because I have the co-oper¬ 
ation thing that has to do with eye, mind 
and muscle. That is sure a powerful lot 
of language to use about a girl from Tex¬ 
as, but maybe they are right about it. All 
I know is that I can run and I jump and 
I can toss things and when they fire a 
gun or tell me to get busy I just say to my¬ 
self, ‘Well, kid, here’s where you’ve got 
to win another.' ” 

She was producing her own myth in 
Los Angeles. The remarkable thing 
about Babe was that, like Ali, her body 
was able to accomplish the fantastic tasks 
her big mouth set for it. She put incred¬ 
ible pressure on herself by bragging. She 
was a wing walker, a daredevil who 
risked humiliation every time she went 
into an event in that Olympics. Her own 
teammates wanted her to be beaten, as 
the just reward for her bullying. 

That never happened because Babe 
Didrikson was just about as lucky as she 
was talented. She won the javelin with a 
herculean throw on her first attempt, 
flinging it like "a catcher’s peg to sec¬ 
ond base” on a trajectory that rose no 
more than 12 feet above the ground. The 
javelin flew 143'4\ That broke Babe’s 
own world record by more than 11 feet. 
When bemused reporters asked her why 
she was throwing the javelin like that, she 
said, "No, I haven't got a new technique. 
My hand slipped when I picked up the 
pole. It slid along about six inches, and 
then I got a good grip again. And then I 
threw and it just went." 

Luck? Skill? Both. Next came the 80- 
meter hurdles. Babe’s chief competitor 
was Evelyne Hall. On the train Babe had 
told Evelyne that it was a simple matter 
of psyching the judges at the end of a 
race: "They’re stupid. All you have to 
do to win if it’s close is throw up your 
arm just before the finish and they think 
you’re first." Babe and Evelyne won their 
heats in world-record times. In the finals 
they were to race side by side. Evelyne 
Hall led by a stride over the first couple 
of hurdles, but Babe kept coming, her 
form more powerful than graceful. She 
pulled even over the last two hurdles and 
the women hit the finish line together. 
Babe threw up her arm. Both were timed 
in 11.7 seconds, another world record. 
Evelyne said she had a welt on her neck 
for days from hitting the tape first. The 
judges huddled in confusion. Evelyne rc- 
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Our Maintenance Check List. 
It takes the suspense out 
ofrentingacar. 


maintenance 

CHECK-LIST 


Hanging from the rear view mirror of the cars 
we rent is National Car Rental’s Maintenance 
Check List. 

It lists 10 items related 
to your safety and comfort. 

Each gets checked off 
only when our service agent 
finds it in proper order. 

And we won’t rent you one of our GM or other 
fine cars until it passes this inspection. 



Of course, there are other reasons to rent from 
National—our speedy counter service, 26 hour 
check-in day, and the S&H Green Stamps 
we offer on U.S. rentals. 

But we know the main thing you’re 
looking for when you rent a car is prob¬ 
lem-free transportation. You’re assured we’re doing 
everything possible to give you that at National 
Car Rental. 

Assured in writing. 
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CAR RENTAL . 


National Car Rental 


We feature GM cars 


©National Car Rental System, Inc. 1975 (in Canada it's Tilden Rent-A-Car. In Europe, Africa and the Middle East it’s European) 

For reservations worldwide see your travel consultant or call 800-328-4567 toll free. (In .Minnesota and Canada call 612-830-2345 collect.) 
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calls: ‘‘After we crossed ihe line. Babe 
yelled tome. ‘Well, I won again.* I turned 
and saw some athletes in the crowdchecr- 
ing me, holding up one finger to show 
me I was first. I shook my head and held 
up two fingers. Later I learned that at 
that very moment a couple of judges were 
looking at me. It's possible they made 
their judgment from this gesture of mine. 

I really don't know. Babe had had so 
much publicity, it was hard to rule against 
her. The judges were foreign and to them 
it didn't matter that much: wc were both 
Americans.” 

It was Babe's second gold medal and 
the press was in a frenzy over the pos¬ 
sibility that she might win three. This was 
something no woman had ever done in 
Olympic track and field. Babe's main op¬ 
ponent in the high jump was Jean Shi- 
Icy. The U-S. women's team was all but 
unanimous in its desire. ‘‘Wc were very 
high-strung and we put a lot of pressure 
on Jean to beat this obnoxious girl,” says 
Evelync Hall. 

All the competitors except Babe and 
Jean had dropped out by the time the 
bar was raised to 5'5J4"- Both girls 
cleared that height, a new world record, 
and moved on to S'6 l A "• On her first jump 
Babe flew over the bar with more than 
an inch to spare. She fell triumphantly 
to the pit -and one foot kicked a stan¬ 
chion and knocked the bar from the pegs. 
The judges dropped the bar back to 5' 
5 Va" to see which of the competitors 
would get the gold medal. Jean made it. 
Babe made it. Another tie? No. The judg¬ 
es ruled that Babe had “dived” over the 
bar. an illegal jump her head went over 
before the rest of her body. The rule no 
longer exists, but on this technicality 
the gold medal was given to Jean Shi- 
Icy, the silver to Babe; both were even¬ 
tually recognized as co-holders of the 
world record. 

That gold medal has always been a tar¬ 
nished prize for Jean Shiley Newhouse — 
the medal Babe Didrikson lost, rather 
than the one she won. "Babe was awful 
about it. She never admitted she was 
beaten," Jean says. "But she would have 
lost earlier if I had done what I should 
have done. Both a Canadian girl and a 
German girl who went out at 5'3* kept 
telling me I should claim a foul against 
Babe, that all of her jumps over 5'3' 
were illegal dives. Our team coach, 
George Vreeland, even sent a note dow n 
to me from thestandssaytng that I should 


ask the judges to disqualify Babe for div¬ 
ing. I couldn't do that. I knew that with 
Babe's mouth, she'd clobber me if l 
caused her to lose by claiming a foul.” 

The Olympics over. Babe Didrikson. 
once more under the wing of Employers 
Casualty, flew home to Texas in an air¬ 
liner. By contrast. Jean Shiley exchanged 
the train ticket the U.S. Olympic Com¬ 
mittee gave her to get home to Philadel¬ 
phia for a much cheaper bus ticket so 
she could afford to buy gifts for her fam¬ 
ily, and Evelync Hall drove back to Chi¬ 
cago in a car that a finance company had 
informed her (by collect telegram) it was 
going to repossess. 

And Babe? Life was an undiluted tri¬ 
umph. After the speeches and the music 
at Love Field, she was ushered to the 
gleaming red limousine of the Dallas fire 
chief. The tonneau was brimming with 
roses. Babe's sister Lillie was standing by 
the ear, beaming through tears, and sud¬ 
denly Babe yelled at her to climb into 
the car. "1 got up there with her," says 
Lillie, “and there was roses all over us. I 
didn't know if I should be there but Babe 
said it was O.K. I was with her. My 
Mama and my Poppa and 1 had ridden 
to Dallas in my brother's car with a rum¬ 
ble scat and wc was so dirty and so sweaty 
when wc finally found the landin' field. 
We had two flat tires on the way and the 
big shots was all lookin' at us country 
folks, but wc didn’t care. Babe didn't 
care. We had our parade right through 
Dallas - confetti failin'on the cars an* ev¬ 
erythin'—and the Adolphus Hotel was 
full of flowers and beautiful lights for 
lunch. After the lunch, my Mama, she 
walked out of the Adolphus carryin* a 
napkin from the table. She was so 
ashamed—it was a big white napkin— 
and she was so embarrassed she wanted 
to take it right back in, but they said, no 
Miz Didriksen, keep it, you keep it for a 
memento. My Mama did. She took it 
home and washed it and ironed it and 
kept it in a drawer till the day she died." 

Lillie pauses, remembering that golden 
day in Dallas, and then she says, “Babe 
had to buy us some tires to get us home 
to Beaumont. Did you know that?" 


NEXT WEEK 

Babe turns pro and becomes an olyect 
of scorn, playing anything—House of 
Da rul baseball, a harmonica—for pay. 


Robert D. McCoach 
Business Manager 
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AN INTERDISCIPLINARY APPROACH TO EDUCATION 


PROVIDES WEEKLY MODULES 

FOR MIDDLE,JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
DESIGNED FOR: 

• Reading • Mathematics • Media Centers 
•Individualized instruction •Team teaching 

Weekly sports statistics are converted into tools to develop skills in mathematics, 
meaningful math problems. Sports stories language arts, social science and other 
and sports events are used as learning subject areas. 



each subscription includes: 

Weekly Modules 

Ten [10] giant SPORTS ILLUSTRATED posters 
Two [2] SPORTS ILLUSTRATED hard cover books 
* Possible student interviews with outstanding 
sports personalities 

♦Each month ten (10) students from across the 
nation will receive phone calls, at school, from 
outstanding sports personalities. These persons 
will be well known and will be chosen from the 
top ranks of football, baseball, basketball, tennis, 
swimming, track, hockey, golf. etc. Schools will 
be notified in advance by registered mail in order 


each module contains: 

Five [ 5 ] copies of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
A 24 page strategy booklet with pupil exercises 
ready for instant reproduction 
Teaching strategies • Performance objectives & 
answer keys • Sturdy storage and display box 

to be prepared tor a ten (10) minute telephone 
interview. Strategies built into the program will 
help students develop skills essential for conduct¬ 
ing interviews. If desired, the telephone conver¬ 
sation may be amplified and carried to selected 
classrooms on the school's intercom system, 
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FOR ORDERING INFORMATION 
AND FREE SAMPLE PROGRAM 

Write to: 

Joseph W. Foraker Associates 
520 Speedwell Avenue Box 307 
Department “S" 

Morris Plains, N.J. 07950 
OR CALL (201)539-1671 







BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


For the fans of four teams the last week ot 
the season was a time of gathering excite¬ 
ment as the divisional races ended and play¬ 
offs approached, but for the rest it was a time 
for reflection rather than anticipation—for 
looking back at the year’s high achievement 
and low comedy. Herewith a sampler: 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

As the season came down to its final stages, 
Philadelphia Manager Danny Ozark was in 
danger of losing the Most Memorable Quote 
Trophy he won a year ago. (He had answered 
a question about team morale by saying, 
"Morality at this point isn't a factor.”) But 
Ozark came through in the clutch last week. 
When asked after an 11-3 loss to the Pirates 
how it felt to be eliminated from the divi¬ 
sional race, Ozark replied, “What do you 
mean 'eliminated'? If we win the rest of ours 
and they lose the rest of theirs, we tic them." 
Then it was explained to Ozark that the Phil¬ 
lies were seven games back with six to play. 
Whereupon he blinked and said, “That's 
very disturbing.” 

Memorable, too, were the words of Chi¬ 
cago Leftfielder Jose Cardenal after a 22-0 
stomping by Pittsburgh in which he was spot¬ 
ted leaning against the Wrigley Field ivy, 
swatting a leaf while the Cubs changed pitch¬ 
ers. Explained Cardenal: "There was a spi¬ 
der on the leaf and I was trying to shake it 
loose. What else is there to do when you’re 
losing 16-0?" 

Defeat apparently also got to Manager 
Preston Gomez, who was canned by last- 
place Houston. Gomez once stormed out ot 
the dugout, indicating emphatically that he 
wanted a reliever to come in. There was just 
one trouble: Gomez did not have anyone 
warming up. A few days later he went to the 
mound to talk to Larry Dierkerduringa tight 
game. But Gomez forgot he had sent Pitch¬ 
ing Coach Roger Craig to the mound earlier 
in the inning and, chagrined, he had to re¬ 
move Dierker. Cincinnati beat Houston that 
day 4-3 and Gomez, classy even in ad¬ 
versity, apologized to Dierker and fined 
himself. 

The Most Unforgettable Forgetfulness 
Trophy will have to be shared by yet anoth¬ 
er Phillie, Catcher Johnny Oates, and Um¬ 
pire Billy Williams. They collaborated on a 
play neither wants to remember. It all began 
when, with Frank Taveras of Pittsburgh on 
first base, a Philadelphia hurler unloosed a 
wild pitch that landed far behind Oates. For¬ 
getting there was a runner on, Oates did not 
pursue the ball. Instead, he merely thrust his 
glove back toward Williams, who also had a 
lapse of memory and plunked a new ball in 
the mitt. When Oates finally noticed Tav¬ 
eras zipping around second he hustled back 
for the wild pitch, but not before the run¬ 


ner had advanced all the way to third. 

Now for some feats: The comeback of the 
year was achieved by lefthander Randy Jones 
of the Padres, who had a 4.46 ERA and an 
8-22 record last season. He won the 1975 
FRA title with a 2.24 and was 20-12. For 
the second season in a row Mike Schmidt of 
Philadelphia led the majors in home runs, 
this time with 38. Teammate Greg Luzinski 
topped both leagues in runs batted in with 
121 and was presented the Big Pretzel by one 
of the team's on-the-air sponsors, which 
chose him as the most valuable Phillie. The 
Big Pretzel, a golden statue three feet high, 
is salted with $10,000 worth of diamonds. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

The Orioles threw a scare into the Red Sox 
before settling for second place, but that was 
nothing compared with the fright the Birds 
themselves got one August evening when 
they went to team Owner Jerry Hoffberger's 
estate for a swim party. When the Orioles 
and their wives reached poolside they found 
a shark in the water—a mechanical one Hoff- 
berger used in TV commercials for his brew¬ 
ery and had installed in the deep end to put 
some bite into his shindig. 

While the toothless Tigers were dropping 
their 18th game in a row a PA announce¬ 
ment in Detroit drew cheers: the club was 
leaving on a road trip. In California the Ti¬ 
gers lost their 19th straight, but learned their 
ineptitude had at least brought a measure of 
notoriety. A man-on-the-street poll in An¬ 
aheim indicated that more people were aware 
of the Tiger losing streak than knew which 
team led the East. 

Kansas City’s 5’4' Freddie Patek finally 
got up in the world. When he went to home 
plate one day to deliver the lineup card, he 


was given two steps to stand on. His man¬ 
ager, Jack McKeon, was both higher and 
lower early one morning. He learned he was 
fired at 3 a.m. on a team flight. 

Bobby Bonds of the Yankees got in his 
2e worth last week. Already the only play¬ 
er to hit 30 home runs and steal 30 bases 
in each of three seasons, he was told the 
Hall of Fame might want the ball he slugged 
for his 30th homer of 1975. “I won't give 
it up," Bonds said. This was the only ball 
I ever asked for. I found two pennies be¬ 
fore the game. They were lucky pennies. I 
won’t give them the baseball, but I’ll give 
them the two pennies." 

Fielding was a sore topic for the Brew¬ 
ers, who committed 178 errors. But they 
did come up with glovework unmatched by 
anyone. That happened when a squirrel ran 
around County Stadium, scurried into the 
Milwaukee dugout and was captured by a 
Brewer with a glove that was, for once, 
unerring. 

The year’s neatest nonfielding play was 
perpetrated by Chicago's Jerry Hairston, 
whose misadventures in left peaked the day 
he dashed in madly for a fly ball that Ken 
Henderson caught—on the warning track 
at the 375-foot marker. 

And now the last round of applause. By 
hitting .360 Minnesota's Rod Carew led the 
majors for a third consecutive season. It 
was also the fourth time in a row Carew 
was No. 1 in the league, a feat achieved 
only by Ty Cobb (nine straight titles), Rog¬ 
ers Hornsby (six) and Honus Wagner (four). 
Jim Palmer of Baltimore had the best ERA 
in the big leagues (2.13). Milwaukee's 
George Scott topped the league in RBls 
(109) and tied the A's Reggie Jackson for 
homers (36). 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Sept. 22-28 


football —NFL: In (he firsl sudden-death period 
this season, Roger Staubach of Dallas passed to Bil¬ 
ly Joe DuPree in the end /one to beat the Cardinals 
37-31. The Washington defense, led by Tackle Diron 
Talbert, sacked the Giants' quarterbacks eight limes 
in a 49-13 drubbing {page 30). The Falcons, who had 
never beaten Detroit in seven meetings, lost again. 
17-14, but only after a 14-yard fourth-down toss 
from Greg Landry set up Altic Taylor's one-yard TD 
run with 1:20 left to play. Another fourth-down pass, 
from Oiler Quarterback Dan Pastorini to Tight Lnd 
John Sawyer with 44 seconds left in the half, pro¬ 
duced a touchdown and put Houston ahead to stay, 
the Oilers defeating hapless San Diego 33-17. The 
Jets leaned mainly on Running Hacks John Riggins 
and Carl Garrett in a 30-24 victory over Kansas City. 
Ken Anderson's precision passing continued to 
plague Cincinnati opponents, the Bengal quarter¬ 
back completing 17 of 22 against hapless New Or¬ 
leans. three of them for touchdowns in a 21-4) win. 
Chicago got its first win of the year from the foot of 
Bob Thomas, who missed an extra point but then 
booted a 26-yard field goal with eight seconds re¬ 
maining to defeat Philadelphia 15-13. Miami 
squeaked by New England 22-14 after having trailed 
by |4 at the half. Minnesota overpowered Cleveland 
42-10. while the Colls kept on losing at home they 
haven't won in Baltimore since 1973. This time Oak¬ 
land did the job, 31-20. Los Angeles edged Sait Fran¬ 
cisco 23 -14. Bulfalo llcxed its muscles against Super 
Bowl champion Pittsburgh, winning 30 21 behind 
O.J. Simpson, who rushed for 227 yards. 

WFL: West beat East when the two division lead¬ 
ers met in San Antonio. The Memphis Southmcn 
faltered, losing 25-17 to the San Antonio Wings as 
Southntan Larry Csonka contributed only six yards 
and fumbled once. A punt return of 35 yards set up 
the Wings' first touchdown. In the Eastern division, 
the Jacksonville Express applied pressure to the sec¬ 
ond-place Birmingham Vulcans, when Quarterback 
George Mira hit Steve Barrios on a fourth-period, 
4l>-yard scoring pass that put the Express ahead. 
Charlie Durkec made the final score 26-18 w ith a 46- 
yard held goal. Anthony Davis clicked off 101 yards 
on the ground (his sixth game of more than 100 
yards this season) and scored the winning touch¬ 
down in the Southern California Sun's 24-17 defeat 
of the Charlotte Hornets. The Shreveport Steamer 
beat the Hawaiians 32-25. 

golf WILLIAM COLVf, of Pebble Beach. Qtlif.. 
beat Steve Stimac, of Walnut Creek. Calif., 4 and 3 
to win the U.S. Senior Amateur Championship, at 
the Carmel (Calif.) Valley Golf and Country Club 
(page 98). 

DAVE HILL scored a par on the first hole of sud¬ 
den death to defeat Rik Massengale and win the 
$ 135.000Sahara Invitational tournament, at Las Ve¬ 


gas. Both golfers shot fourth-round two-undcr-par 
69s to end regulation play with 14-undcr-paf 270 


HORSE RACING—FOREGO (S3.80) pulled away 
from Wajima to win the Woodward Stakes at Bel¬ 
mont, covering the I Vi miles in 2:27 Lj (page 109). 

lacrosse —NLL: In the best-of-seven NationsTro- 
phy playoffs, the Quebec Caribous led the Montre¬ 
al Quebccois three games to two (page 103). 

MOTORCYCLE racing -Accumulating a season's to¬ 
tal of 1.358 points. GARY SCOTT. 23. of Spring- 
field. Ohio, clinched his first American Motorcycle 
Grand National. 

DON VESCO, riding a twin-engined Yamaha, set 
a world speed record for two-wheeled vehicles on 
Utah's Bonneville Salt Flats- The 36-year-old mo¬ 
torcyclist from El Cajon. Calif, averaged 302.925 
mph for his two runs. 

motor sports —Maneuvering his Formula 5000 
car through the city's streets. BRIAN REDMAN 
won the Long Beach Grand Prix (page 33). 

Driving a Dodge. DAVE MARCIS averaged a 
course-record 75.819 mph as he zoomed to his first 
NASCAR victory in the Old Dominion 500 Grand 
National stock-car race at Martinsville, Va. 

MOUNTAIN CLIMBING—Two Britons, DOUGAL 
HASTON. 33. and DOUC. SCOTT, 34. completed 
the first successful ascent of Mt. Everest by the south¬ 
west face. At least live previous attempts by the same 
route had failed. 

tennis— JAN KODES. Czechoslovakia's former 
Wimbledon champion, moved his country into the 
1975 Davis Cup finals against Sweden, beating Tony 
Roche of Australia 6-3. 6-1.6-4 and giving Czecho¬ 
slovakia an insurmountable 3-1 lead, in Prague. For 
the firsl time in history, the Davis Cup finals will be 
between two continental European nations. 
MARTINA NAVRATILOVA defeated unseeded 
Carrie Meyer of Indianapolis 4-6. 6 4, 6 3 to win 
the $50,000 Majestic tournament in Denver. 

weight lifting VASILI ALEXEYEV, of the win¬ 
ning Soviet team, took his sixth world super heavy¬ 
weight championship with second-place lifts in the 
snatch and the jerk events at the world champion¬ 
ships in Moscow. Alexeycv lifted a world-record 
total of 942V4 pounds. Super heavyweight Khrislo 
Plachkov, of second-place Bulgaria, snatched a rec¬ 
ord 439V4 pounds, and the runner-up super heavy¬ 
weight, Gcrd Bonk, of third-place East Germany, 
jerked 534 Vi pounds. Featherweight champion Geor- 


gi Todorov. of Bulgaria, set a world record with 
combined lifts of 627 pounds, and Hywcight Ma- 
samoto Takcuchi of Japan set a world record by 
snatching 238 pounds. 

mileposts— APPLICATION FILED: By the NEW 
YORK NETS and DENVER NUGGETS of the 8- 
ycar-old American Basketball Association, for 
entrance into the 29-year-old National Basketball 
Association in the 1976-77 season. In the face of 
legal obstacles and clamorous opposition from the 
ABA and the NBA players' associations, NBA Com¬ 
missioner Larry O'Brien said his league would give 
the applications "serious consideration.” 

FIRED: DEL CRANDALL, manager of the Mil¬ 
waukee Brewers, after four losing seasons (67-94 this 
year) and an overall won-loss record of 271-338. 
FIRED: Minnesota Twins' manager, FRANK 
QUILICI. 76-83 this year and 280-287 through his 

REJECTFD: The new NFL management contract 
proposals, by a 835-137 vote of the players from 25 
teams. Only three clubs—Dallas. Cincinnati and 
Pittsburgh accepted the terms offered last week bv 
the owners. 

RETIRED: After 13 seasons of professional foot¬ 
ball. Quarterback DA RYLE LA MONICA. 34, of 
the WFL Southern California Sun. because of an 
arthritic knee. In his previous 12 years in the AFL 
and NFL the last eight with Oakland—he set a 
lifetime league record for fewest intercepted passes. 
RETIRED: LINDY McDAMEL, 39. after 21 years 
as a major league pitcher, mostly in relief. He hurled 
for five teams, most recently Kansas City, and is 
second in career mound appearances and relief vic¬ 
tories to Hoyt Wilhelm. 

SIGNED: By the WTT Cleveland Nets. MARTINA 
NAVRATILOVA, who three weeks ago announced 
her defection from Czechoslovakia. Her three-year 
contract calls for a reported $300,000. 

SIGNED: FRANK ROBINSON, after a season as 
player-manager of the Cleveland Indians, to anoth¬ 
er one-year contract to manage. 

DIED: French racing driver RENE* THOMAS. 89. 
who won the 1914 Indianapolis 500 at a record 82.47 
mph; in Paris. In 1924. driving a 10-liter Delage 
V-l 2. Thomas established a world speed record of 
143.3 mph. 



FACES IN THE CROWD 



ALYSA GOULD, 16, of 
Bloomington, Minn., 
won the three-meter 
diving championship at 
the Nine Nations Con¬ 
test Diving games in 
The Netherlands. She 
also won the one-meter 
in an exhibition at the 
same event and is the 
Minnesota women's in¬ 
door diving champion. 



LYLE SHELTON, a 

commercial airlines pi¬ 
lot from Granada Hills, 
Calif., won the unlimit¬ 
ed class at the Nation¬ 
al Championship Air 
Races at Reno, flying 
an 8F8 Bearcat at a rec¬ 
ord speed of 429.916 
mph. He bettered his 
own 1973 record b) al- 


CHUCK LARRIVIERE, 

14, of Broussard, La., 
won world age-group 
U 3-14) titles in trampo¬ 
line and double mini¬ 
tramp at the World 
Age-Group Champion- 
ships in Toronto. 
Chuck practices with 
the University of 
Southwestern Louisi¬ 
ana trampoline team. 




LAWRENCE REID, a 

6'2*. 210-pound senior 
halfback who plays for 
Philadelphia’s Cardi¬ 
nal Dougherty High 
School, rushed 38 times 
for 384 yards and live 
touchdowns against 
Bishop Lgan. Despite 
his heroics. Cardinal 
Dougherty was tied 
41-41. 



GRANT and MICKEY ANDERSON, of Portland, 
Ore., scored back-to-back holes in one playing 
the par-3 14th hole at the Wavcrley Country 
Club. Mickey. 55, who carries a 20-strokc hand¬ 
icap, used a live-wood for her 120-yard shot 
from the ladies’ tec, from which the green can¬ 
not be seen. Grant, 65, a 13-handicappcr, then 
hit a six-iron from the men’s tec, 146 yards 
away. Unaware of their achievement until they 
reached the green. Grant and Mickey found an 
excited group of players who, from a nearby 
tec, had watched both balls drop into the cup- 
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Help your life insurance agent 
do a better job for you. 


Know enough to ask the right questions. 

At The Bankers Life of Des Moines, we believe 
a good life insurance agent can do a better job for 
someone who knows what he's buying. So we've put 
together two booklets that will give you a basic 
understanding of life insurance. 

One talks about the different kinds of policies 
and their features without trying to influence your 
choice in any way. The other shows you how to 


compare companies and their costs. Neither book 
quotes you prices—ours or anyone else's—but they 
will help you become better prepared to discuss 
life insurance with your agent. And, later, to judge 
the merits of the policy he recommends for your 
family's protection. 

The coupon brings you both copies free by mail. 
Unless you ask, no one will call. Because we figure 
the more you know, the more likely you are to call us. 


The Bankers Life. Consumer Services 
Des Moines. Iowa 50307 
Please mail me copies of your booklets on how 
to be an informed life insurance buyer. 


THE BANKERS LIFE r> 

BANKERS LIFE COMPANY DES MOINES. IOWA 50307 

individual and group hie. healttt and disability programs Pension and prolit | 

snaring investment plans K subsidiary BLC Equity Services Corporation 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 

Edited by GAY FLOOD 


READY! AIM! . . . 

Sir: 

After having read your polemic A Potshot 
Angers Its Quarry (Sept. 22), may I say that, 
although you sprayed enough shot around 
to cover 360 degrees of a circle, you still 
haven’t hit the broadside of a barn? If 1 were 
to answer every one of your untruthful, un¬ 
substantiated and unsigned charges, it would 
take up a whole issue. 

Let me also say that I’ve been a film ed¬ 
itor at CBS News for 13 years and have never 
worked for a more honest, hardworking, 
dedicated and courageous journalist than Irv 
Drasnin. 

Maurice Murad 

Film Editor 

The Guns of Autumn 

New York City 
Sir: 

Thank you for the article condemning 
CBS’s fiasco. By showing atypical, self-cen¬ 
tered hunters, CBS has irreparably offended 
millions of sportsmen. 

John H. Plunkett, D.D.S. 
Kcnnctt Square, Pa. 

Sir: 

Yours is an eloquent and realistic portray¬ 
al of hunting. 

David Siiideler 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Sir: 

While it is true that the network overly 
stressed the kill in all its gore, it is in equally 
bad taste for you to turn full circle and ask 
us to believe that the kill is not the primary 
goal of all hunters. 

Elliott Thau 

Hicksville, N.Y. 

Sir: 

I know of only two sports in this country 
in which killing is legal: fishing and hunting. 
A good fisherman throws back what he 
doesn’t need. You can’t throw back a dead 
moose. 

Paul Colby 

Englewood, Colo. 

Sir: 

Maybe Sports Illustrated should do 
something to stop the hunters who provide 
the telecasters with those “cheap shots,” in¬ 
stead of blaming the telecasters for showing 
them. 

Ralph L. Fusco 

Metuchen, N.J. 


BEHIND THE LINES 

Sir: 

I am a first-year law student, and I have 
never read a more optimistic testimonial for 
my chosen profession than the article by Dan 
Jenkins ( Muddle in the Huddle, Sept. 22). 
One of the first cases I studied in my course 
on contracts was Los Angeles Football Club 
v. Billy Cannon. A football player's contract 
is used as a model for our supplement to the 
course. Keep it up, pro football. Three more 
years and I’ll be in the thick of the tempo¬ 
rary injunctions and declaratory judgments. 

I can’t wait. 

Rory Stein 

Tulsa 

Sir: 

The most pressing question that arises 
from any NFL player strike is: Can this 
country absorb 1,100 more insurance 
salesmen? 

Robert B. Martin 

Erie, Pa. 

RANK AND FILE 

Sir: 

St. Louis as the NFC East champion 
(Scouting Reports, Sept. 22)? Bring back Tex 
Maule and sanity. 

Paul L. Fleck 

Phoenix 

Sir: 

The Dallas Cowboys—and tradition—will 
prove that they can win again in ’75. 

Carl Harnisch 

Lexington, Va. 

Sir: 

Oakland is going all the way this year. 
Green Bay is the sleeper. 

Joe Huston 

Walla Walla, Wash. 

Sir: 

A giant embarrassment is in store for you 
when the season ends and the Giants are not 
in the NFC East cellar. 

Chuck Davis 

Westport, Conn. 

MEAN JOE 

Sir: 

I have just one thing to say about Roy 
Blount's article on Mean Joe Greene (He 
Does What He Wants Out There, Sept. 22) 
and that is I almost liked it. 

Jeff Rothman 

Washington, D.C. 


Sir: 

The next lime you want to put a picture 
of the best defensive tackle on your cover. 
I'll send you one of Alan Page. 

Wallace J. Dahl 

Minneapolis 

NAVAL VICTORY 

Sir: 

I wish to correct Roger Vaughan’s state¬ 
ment on page 18 of your Sept. 22 issue (An 
Indy on a Fast, Wet Track). He says, "Pied 
Piper ... thus became the second U.S. boat 
ever to win the (One Ton Cup] champion¬ 
ship, the Dick Carter-designed Tina having 
taken it in 1966.” 

The first U.S. boat to win the One Ton 
Cup was Llanoria, in Sweden in 1952. Eric 
Bidder was the helmsman, and I was one of 
the crew. We had just come from winning a 
gold medal in the Olympics at Helsinki. We 
brought the cup back to the Seawanhaka Co¬ 
rinthian Yacht Club in Oyster Bay. 

Julian K. Roosevelt 

Oyster Bay, N.Y. 

• Tina was the first U.S. One Tonner— 
i.e., U.S. boat built to modern One Ton 
rules—to win the cup. When Llanoria 
won it in 1952 and again in 1957 the cup 
belonged to the Six Meter class, the orig¬ 
inal One Ton class having been aban¬ 
doned early in the century.—ED. 

JACK'S YEAR 

Sir: 

What an excellent article on the World 
Open golf championship by Sarah Pileggi 
(Then Out of the Pack Came Jack, Sept. 22). 
I started following Jack Nicklaus early in his 
career and have continually rejoiced in his 
victories. 

Mrs. Carl Nungesser 

Massillon, Ohio 
Sir: 

There has never been an athlete who has 
dominated his sport the way Jack Nicklaus 
has. You will have arguments as to whether 
Babe Ruth was the greatest baseball player 
of all time, but who can claim that Jack is 
not the greatest golfer who ever lived? 

Frank T. West 

Bedford, Va. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 
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Maurice Petty 
doesn’t take chances 
with Richard’s engine. 


It takes a good engine 
to win a NASCAR race. 
Richard Petty, five times 
NASCAR Grand National 
champion, has the best. 

He gets them from his 
brother, Maurice Petty, 
who has been building 
engines for Petty Enter¬ 
prises' racing cars for the 
last 14 years. Maurice 
knows that it takes more 
than horsepower. You 
can't win unless you finish. 
That means good parts 
and careful assembly. So 
that the engine can hold 
up to the tremendous 
strains of hundreds of 
miles of racing. 

“We do a lot more in¬ 
specting and fitting than 
most people,” Maurice 
says. “If parts don’t look 
right, we don't use them." 

Nothing escapes his 
scrutiny. New engine 
blocks are heat treated to 
remove stresses, checked 
for cracks, then rema¬ 
chined for accuracy. 
Crankshafts are X-rayed 
for hidden flaws and 
checked for straightness. 
The same goes for piston 
rods. All moving parts 
must fit with extreme pre¬ 
cision, in some cases 
between 0.0025 and 0.0030 
inches. Too much clear¬ 
ance reduces oil pressure. 



Too little will allow metal- 
to-metal contact. Either 
way, the engine could fail. 

But even when the 
clearances are right, lu¬ 
brication is critical. "When 
we build an engine, it may 
be a day or so before we 
test it. The oil can run off 
all of the rubbing parts. 

So we use STP. We put it 
right on the bearings. 
That's so, when you first 
crank an engine, it's 
not dry." 

After the test, the oil is 
changed and STP Oil 
Treatment goes in with the 
fresh oil. Maurice says, 
"STP gives the engine 
extra protection.” 

Still, it takes more than 
oil. Every single part has 


to be perfect. Occasion¬ 
ally, a new batch of bear¬ 
ings won't be as good as 
the old ones. Or the latest 
rod bolts may have flaws. 
“That's why I don’t like to 
build three or four engines 
in advance," he says. 
"We're liable to run one, 
find trouble, and have 
three more with the same 
problem. In this business, 
you put all of your ex¬ 
perience and all of your 
workmanship into your 
suppliers’ hands.” 

One supplier that goes 
into every Petty engine 
is STP. Try a can of STP 
Oil Treatment in your 
car’sengine. 

STP Oil Treatment: 

It helps your oil 
do a better job. 
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ONE PHONE IS COMPLICATED, 
THAT LINKS 114 MILLION. 


The Bell System. It's an incredible 
operation. 

It takes a mind-bending multitude 
of cables and switches and gear to 
make all T14 million telephones talk to 
each other. 

It takes a master plan to keep this 
system running 24 hours a day. 

It takes a totally unified system to 
make it all work together. 

It takes people who invent, who 
design, who manufacture, who put it 
together and keep ittogether-so all the 
parts fit, all the pieces connect. 

The result of all this planning is, 
quite simply, the best phone system in 
the world. One Bell System. It works. 
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Come for 


the filter. 


You’ll stay for 
the taste. 


KENT 


Good taste. Micronite filter. 
C’mon. You’re in for a nice surprise. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


16 mg."iar." 1.0 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Apr. 75. 









